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SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


HE temperature of a setting hen can be easily 
ascertained ; and, by help of a basket, a stove, 
and a wad of raw cotton, a little new chicken can 
be made perfectly well off if he would only 
think so. Butstill the experiment is not usually 
a satisfactory one, that dispenses with the services 
of a brooding hen. It seems as if one generation 
were intended for a time longer or shorter to live 
by the life of a previous generation. Chickens that 
are hatched in stolen nests, are usually more numer- 
ous and hardy than any broods that are cared for 
by a partnership—Man, Hen & Co.; which facts are 
suggestive. 

The foundling hospitals in Paris, to which phys- 
iological and medical science contribute their very 
choicest gifts, lose an astounding percentage of the 
little waifs intrusted to them. And orphan asylums 
in general, however well warmed, ventilated and 
provisioned, come short of developing as good 
boys and girls, as grow up in the cottages of health 
and ignorance, where they are brooded in a certain 
clumsy, natural, loving, hand-to-mouth way. 

This organic dependence of one generation upon 
another is a fact which we must not forget in ar- 
ranging our schools of whatever grade. We may 
attain a seeming success. We may relieve weary 
parents of the care of young children. By help of 
apparatus and system we may bring it to pass that 
a young girl of twenty years, shall take care of sixty 
children in an infant school, when a natural mother 
would find her hands and her head full in caring 
for the two or three of her own little ones. Here is 
a wonderful economy, seemingly: one girl doing 
with ease the work of twenty mothers in the care of 
these little children. Cook-stove, basket, raw cot- 
ton, and a dead chicken ! 

Where the experiment has gone furthest, there 
our intelligent educators have begun to see the bad 
policy of premature schooling of children in the 
great, resistless mill of our public schools. If the 
lowest grade of schools—infant schools—are to be 
continued, they should be organized at once more 
after the pattern of a family, and less in accordance 
with the artificial system of our public schools. 

A primary school-house should be built like a 
dwelling house. The teacher should be a widow 
woman, or, better, the honored and happy wife of 
an honest mechanic, Her salary as teacher should 
set her free from the purely manual labor of mother 
and housekeeper, During certain hours of the day, 


not more than five, her own little family might be 
reénforced by very considerable gatherings from the 
district, and the manner of school-keeping should 
be very much in accordance with the natural meth- 
od of the cottage and the farmhouse. 

To have learned the alphabet, and to read at the 
early age of four years, is less gain than to have de- 
veloped a hunger of eye and ear and of every sense 
in the natural way in which such hunger is de- 
veloped, whenever children associate with their 
parents, and witnessithe ordinary industry of life, 
hear the ordinary talk that goes on among busy 
people. 

The vocabulary of a language cannot be learned 
by taking fifteen words a day, and saying them, for 
the sake of saying them, in school. This is pure 
artificialism. Children learn to talk by growing up 
among talkers; and for a very considerable num- 
ber of years the artificial, book-pointing school is 
putting most unseasonable and useless gifts in the 
place of those acquisitions which naturally belong 
to these years. 

A family is natural: schools are an invention. A 
good test by which to judge of schools is this: Do 
they or do they not improve and intensify the good 
qualities of afamily? Do they or do they not sep- 
arate parent and child? Do they or do they not 
weaken the parental and filial tie ? 

These questions open the way into a very large 
subject, namely: The cooperation of parents and 
teachers in the instruction and government of chil- 
dren. In what ways can home and school corrobo- 
rate each the other? How can parents and teach- 
ers work together ? 

If it be true that our schools, when perfected, are 
able to develop a wealth of motive and momentum, 
such that, in comparison, parents and home become 
insignificant ; then we have certainly stumbled into 
the error of the foundling hospital, and shall sooner 
or later come to the same sad mortality returns, if 
not of the body, surely of health, intelligence, affec- 
tion, and religion. Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked ; we cannot get along without the family. 
The problem, from the very lowest infant school 
up through the graded schools to the highest 
classes in our colleges, is to bring parents and 
teachers to a good understanding and incessant co- 
operation, so that our young people shall never be 
so truly at home as when they are away from home 
at school. 

Here is a responsibility which the thoughtful 
teacher must meet. The easiest way in which a 
school can be governed; is by sending disorderly 
or troublesome pupils home to their parents “to re- 
port,” and to bring their parents back with them 
for a talk with the teacher. At first the parents 
will come in vexed and scolding and threatening 
the teacher; but no parent ever yet found a teacher 
more earnest and self-sacrificing than himself in the 
care of his own child, that did not at once become 
mellow, teachable and grateful. Everything can be 
done by parents and teachers in partnership, while 
but little good can come from the most brilliant 
schools that are built up at the expense of natural 
homes. 

In our colleges too, which are, in this country, 
only schools for boys, prematurely called young men ; 
(in every land on the globe except this, they are 


called boys and treated as such), in our colleges, I 


say, young men have a “letter home” only after— 
we forget precisely how many—warnings. Instead of 
establishing weekly communication between the 
college boy and his father and mother, the idea 
seems to be that the home shall hear nothing from 
the college until the boy has misbehaved so mnch 
and so often as to be likely to lose his place. 
Writing a letter home is the name for one of the 
severer forms of college punishment. 

We said at the outset, that generations lap. We 
cannot say just where the age is—probably it can- 
not be fixed at all in months or years—but there is 
& weaning age, and we feel quite certain that our 
schools and colleges, ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred, have the charge of young people before they 
have received all the good which they should have 
received in the natural way from father and mother 
and home. 

If called upon to name the one great good to be 
next asked for in our public schools and _ institu- 
tions of learning, we would say a more intimate part- 
nership of parents and teachers, or the absolute de- 





pendence of schools upon homes, 





THE PROGNOSTICATIONS OF A LIB- 
ERAL CATHOLIC. 


NE of the most interesting parts of the nota- 
able work that has stirred so profound a 
sensation throughout Catholic Europe—Doings in 
the Council—is the concluding part, in which the 
writer forecasts the probable consequences of the 
definition of the doctrine of Infallibility. A large 
part of his book is simply historical—the history of 
events which have been a secret to the outside 
world: of the concerted methods practiced for 
years, under the guidance of the Jesuit order, for 
working up a demand for Infallibility, and dis- 
couraging and silencing opposition ; of the curious 
combination of motives operating in different par- 
ties to the same end; of the contrivance of the 
Council with single reference to this concealed ob- 
ject ; of the restriction of the Council by the sole 
authority of the Pope, the packing of its commit- 
tees, the cutting off of debate, the prevention even 
of a fair vote, and all theacts of personal oppression 
and violence that have been threatened or actually 
inflicted upon liberal prelates, while the extremists 
of papal absolution have been petted and praised 
and rewarded from the Vatican. The author sets 
himself boldly to prove that the Council, having 
been deprived of “ Conciliary Liberty,” has lost all 
title to be respected by the Catholic conscience. 

All this makes a long and profoundly interesting 
story. Not less interesting, and a good deal more 
practically important, is his careful statement of the 
reach and bearings of the new doctrine—scientific, 
political, religious. But all that we have room for 
at present is his summary of the probable conse- 
quences of the promulgation of the dogma. The 
readers of the Christian Union will bear in mind 
that the vaticinations are those of a devout Catho- 
lic, and a practical statesman. 


To the statesman, who is not at liberty to bring into his calcu- 
lations the hypothesis of a miracle, it is evident that the crisis 
is at hand, and that the proclamation of Infallibility is about to 
be made. 

We have got to pluck away this pretense of theology, look 
the new dogma in the face, and ask it what perils to civil society 
it contains. 

What is it? A sharp scrutiny leaves no room for doubt. 

IT IS THE INAUGURATION OF THROCRACY. 

People suppose that theocratic doctrines are left behind us 
among the relics of the Middle Ages; but they never were live- 
lier than they are to-day, at the Vatican. 

Theories that long had slept were waked up again after the 
catastrophe of the Great Republic and the First Empire. Pius 
IX. has developed them, and for twenty years has not ceased to 
apply them. Everything has favored his undertaking : the aris- 
tocracy of the bishops has now nothing more than a nominal 
existence for nine-tenths of the Catholic world, and a part of the 
inferior clergy are devoted to a system which promises them the 
influence, the consideration, the prosperity which they have 
lost in modern society in consequence of revolutions. Finally, 
strangely enough, political imprevement, the progress of liberty, 
have contributed more to it than all beside. Events in Italy 
have precipitated the conclusion. Since the dismembering of 
his States, the Holy See has not the means of subsistence, even 
with the aid of the Peter’s pence.* The Papacy is dying of 
suffocation within the limits of the Roman Campagna. 

Infallibility once proclaimed, the Pope becomes the imperson- 
ation of the Church, the sole mouth-piece of the divine oracles, 
Back of him, as the ultramontanes hope, will be grouped, docile 
and resolute, more than a thousand bishops, a half-million of 
priests, and a hundred and eighty millions of Satholics; with 
such a kingdom as this, the Papacy wiil take a new lease of life; 
with this army, it will be in a condition to attack Liberalism, 
sole cause of all the woes of Church and of State. 

This wild project may look like a crazy dream. Unhappily 
it is only too real. 

Certain it is, that the day that Infallibility is proclaimed in the 
shape which they wish at Rome, the priest will be the enforced 
apostle of theocracy. Giving the marriage benediction, baptiz- 
ing the infant, at the bedside of the dying, in the instruction of 
youth, in the guidance of the perplexed or troubled, at the con- 
fessional, in the pulpit, everywhere, he will be rigorously bound 
to preach theocracy, and to make absolute submission to its law, 
the essential condition of partieipation in the sacraments, and of 
everlasting salvation. Monk and nun in the community, wife 
and child in the family, will be his auxiliaries. Those Catholics 
who would hold fast their fidelity, will have to choose betwixt 
three courses : either they must enter boldly into the war against 
the institutions of their country ; or they must bury themselves 
in retirement, saying over to themselves those words of Pascal : 
«Oh, senseless Reason, hold thy peace;" or they must take part 
in affairs, and fulfill publie offices, with the reserved intention of 
taking advantage of them to paralyze and change the laws that 
do not conform to the rights of the Church. The first course 
there will be few to follow ; liberty has had her martyrs many a 
time; despotism, never. The second, which will commend it- 
self to honorable minds, gives over one of the best sources of 
the strength of society to sterility and death. The third will be 
facilitated by that accommodating Probabilism, the resources of 
which have been vastly enriched by the ultramontane casuists 
since the date of Pascal's ‘‘ Provincial Letters.” 

The resnlt may be easily foreseen: trouble, disorder, war, 
and, worst of all wars, religious war. 


The author then passes in review the religious 
and political temper of the principal countries both 
of the East and of the West, in reference to the 


consequences of the new dogma; predicts the 
speedy and complete separation of all connection 
between Church and State; and among other, ques- 
tions, puts the following, which is timely : 


What will then become of the temporal power? France will 
withdraw her troops: what other nation will replace them ? 
And yet the preservation of the temporal power will be a re- 
ligious necessity of the first order, as soon as the absolute mon- 
archy of the Pope shall have been proclaimed, as soon as he shall 
have been declared alone infallible, the sole depository of all 
law and all authority; for the troubles to which the temporal 
power is exposed may make the Papacy itself uncertain. The 
succession of Popes hay not always been peaceable and regular. 
At the time of the great Western schism, the Catholic world 
was forty years divided between two Popes—at one time there 
were three of them—and was restored only by the interference 
of councils. Now that there are to be no more councils, if these 
fearful trials are renewed, how will the Shurch be delivered from 
them? Have we any certainty of being spared them in future ? 
Historians reckon up more than thirty anti-popes ; are we sure 
that we have got to the end of the list? Is there any prophecy 
extant which promises that on and after the year 1870 the tem- 
poral power, without which the Church was founded and lived 
for eight centuries, shall be the foundation-stone of the Catholic 
structure, and that by a perpetual miracle, it shall be henceforth 
protected from all the vicissitudes which for a thousand years 
have filled up its history, and so vexed its destinies with violent 
agitation ? 

Whichever way we look, how far soever we gaze, nothing is to 
be seen but distrust. Soon, if the decrees are promulgated, dis- 
trust will become anarchy, violence, perhaps schism. 

And that which is so profoundly to convulse the Catholic 
world, and perplex the minds of men, is not the definition of a 
truth essential to the safety of religion; . . . no, we must say 
it plainly, it isthe most human of all questions that could be 
raised in the Church, the question of the temporal government 
of this world in the name of religious interests. Under the outer 
show of theology, it is really the last, decisive struggle between 
the spirit of modern civilization, and the spirit of the Middle 


Ages. 


* The total receipts of the Papal treasury scarcely reach five 
millions of dollars, in addition to less than two millions derived 
from the Peter’s pence. The annual expenses considerably ex- 
ceed twelve millions. 





THE TRAVELERS TALISMAN. 


BY MRS, H. B. STOWE. 


EVERAL years ago we were on our way west- 

ward to Cincinnati, traveling on a crowded 

canal-boat through the central portion of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The reader may remember the days when those 
canal-boats were thronged with passengers to the 
very extent of their capacity, and often beyond any 
limits of comfort and convenience. 

Men, women and children, and many babies, were 
day after day cooped up in the narrow space by day, 
and the still narrower accommodations by night— 
they wedged and jostled upon each other in a way 
that made the loving one’s neighbor as one’s self 
a very severe Christian exercise. 

The passengers were of all grades as to station in 
life and habits of refinement, yet for several days 
they were squeezed and packed into an intimacy of 
relations never prevailing in any well regulated fam- 
ily. Gentlemen’s boots would, in thenight-watches, 
find their way into the ladies’ cabin—only separated 
from the men’s department by a curtain. Sturdy 
male sleepers, who had the habit of sleeping out 
loud, disturbed the air with most unearthly noises. 
Babies cried, poor things, hot and nervous from the 
half-share of the narrow shelf, which they occupied 
with mammas and nurses; and a general melee of 
feminine and childish articles blocked up the 
morning toilet operations, and seemed to make the 
finding of one’s personal belongings, and the recon- 
struction of the daily toilet, a matter of impossi- 
bility. Yet, after a while, every morning, order was 
restored,and the company dressed and lounged about, 
gazing listlessly on each other and the strange and 
glorious mountain scenery through which the little 
boat was passing. 

Under thése circumstances we were somewhat 
dismayed,when a mild pleasant old gentleman, who 
was traveling on the boat with his wife and three or 
four children, announced his intention of having 
prayers in the cabin. 

We were amazed, because loving religion, and 
sensitive to anything that might look like an ill- 
advised display ofits externals, we doubted whether 
such an attempt might not be a failure and bring 
ridicule upon serious things—in short, whether to 
propose religious exercises in that mixed, uncertain 
society, might not be a disastrous failure. 

We intimated as much to the good gentleman, 
who listened to us with placid patience. “There 
are, J am persuaded,” he said, “in all this great 
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company many Christians, who feel just as we do, 

that it would be pleasant on our journey to acknowl- 

edge the presence of our Heavenly Father with us— 
we should have prayers at home, why not unite 
with each other here ?” 

Accordingly he went into the ladies’ cabin, and 
taking out his pocket Bible, asked the ladies there 
sitting, “if it would be agreeable to them to have a 
short religious exercise?” Something in his gentle 
tone and manner won upon them, for the assent was 
immediate and cordial—one lady spoke to another, 
and so on, till quite a circle were gathered. Some 
said, “‘ Let me speak to my brother, my husband, or 
my father,” and several gentlemen thus called came 
in, and soon not only the ladies’ cabin but the gen- 
tlemen’s was full of quiet, attentive listeners. 

The old gentlemen read the psalm, “The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” and followed it by some very simple 
and tender remarks. Hespoke of the accidents and 
dangers of travel, of the separation from our homes, 
and of the blessedness of feeling that we were all 
watched and guarded by the Good Shepherd; he 
alluded to the infants and young children with a 
tenderness which brought tears to mothers’ eyes. 
Then he gaye out the psalm, “ The Lord my Shep- 
herd is,” and a pretty good choir of voices took 
it up and carried it well through. As they were 
singing, a hush seemed to come over the boat. Men 
threw down their cigars and came to the door, list- 
ened, and finally drew in and sat down. The cap- 
tain, the clerk, the negro cook, were all observed in 
the distance, thoughtful and attentive. Then fol- 
lowed a short prayer in a gentle and subdued voice, 
a commendation of all on board to the care and love 
of the Good Shepherd,—there was a petition for 
absent dear ones,—for wandering souls, that had 
forgotten the God of their fathers, and the petition 
that all might finally, after this life, find their Fath- 
er’s house above. 

When all was over there was a very perceptible 
change in the company. In the first place those 
who were really Christians began to know each oth- 
er. A minister of the Gospel who had been travel- 
ing incog. showed hiscolors. It was found out who 
were members of churches, and where, and a de- 
gree of confidential intimacy began to establish it- 
self. 

Besides this, a good deal of serious thought and 
earnestness began to manifest itself among those 
who were not Christians. 

“T believe in religion, though I haven’t got it,” 
said a young fellowina flash neck-tie, who had been 
smoking and drinking pretty freely since he came 
on board. “Religion is a good thing if you can get 
the right article,’ he added oracularly. Before 
night the old gentleman had had many voluntary 
confessions from one and another on board, of mat- 
ters relating to the inward and hidden life. There 
were those who said they had always wished they 
were Christians, but did not know just how. There 
were others who spoke of temptations and trials and 
asked advice. It was really surprising to see howa 
religious service, undertaken in childlike simplicity, 
had brought the whole company together in more 
kindly and intimate relations, The daily religious 
exercises were after this kept up for three days, and 
each day with a deeper interest. Others were led 
to take part, and a strong religious force was de- 
veloped. 

Now let it be granted that this person had a pe- 
culiar talent, let us ask in what this talent con- 
sisted ? 

It consisted in such a strong, tender, benevolent 
feeling, such an habitual sense of the brotherhood of 
mankind, as led to confidence in his fellow-beings. 
He loved them and he felt disposed to speak words 
of love to them. Heloved God as a Father, and felt 
sure that others must love to draw near to Him in 
prayer. And it appears he was not a minister. He 
drew the magnet across that confused heap of hu- 
man life, and every fragment of true ore came out 
to meet it. 

Is not this what is meant by not hiding a light 
under a bushel, but putting it on a candlestick ? 

The peculiar adaptation then, that this person 
had, was Christian love and Christian faith so press- 
ing his mind and soul gs to make him in a certain 
degree a representative of Christ on earth. As old 
Chrysostom said of himself, he was a Christ-bearer. 
This wrought in him a tenderness for others, a care- 
fulness of their feelings, that was a better guide 
than the worldly wisdom called tact. It was be- 
cause in all his movements he was so unobtrusive, 
and so loving, that he had so much power over oth- 
ers. And before the three days-were over, even the 
drinking, swearing rowdies among the boat-hands 
came to listen to the daily services, saying sheep- 
ishly to each other, “ It pleases the old gentleman, 
you know.” 

Thus did he preach Christ on a journey. One 
other anecdote of this same good man, will 
show how he preached Christ on other occasions. 

He was owner of a large farm, and on one occa- 
sion had a great quantity of hay out on Sunday. 
The weather had been dry and there had been 
thought to be no prospect of rain. On Sunday af- 
ternoon, however, the sky darkened and there ap- 
peared to be a shower pending. 

The hired men came running to him for permis- 


“No, no,” he said placidly, “let it alone, it is 
imy Father’s hay and he can do with it ashe 
pleases”—and he went on quietly with his reading, 

The quiet of the action, the faith expressed in the 
words, went farther to persuade those young men of 
a living power in Christianity than any amount of 
treatises. 

The talent then, for preaching Christ acceptably, 
is one that can be got by culture—it may be had for 
the asking, it is the talent of faith and love. 

He that hath the Son of God abiding in him, hath 
power—a power often insensible to himself. 

The celebrated German professor and scholar, 
Tholuck, stated in regard to his early life, that he 
was askeptic. His prize essay was written to show 
that Mahometanism was superior to Christianity, 
He had one friend and patron, the Baron Von Kott- 
witz, a humble pietist. 

The Baron never reasoned with his pupil—he was 
an old soldier and not skilled in the tongues, but this 
he did. He sold his whole estates and property, 
and with the money founded an institution for the 
destitute families, made so by the Bonapartean wars. 
Here he lived with them, sharing their food, guid- 
ing their labors, comforting their sorrows, and bear- 
ing them onward in the arms of Christian love. The 
image of the good Baron walking before me, said 
Tholuck, led me to Christ, and such Christians will 
be more than a match for unbelief in all ages. 





STEALING A RIDE. 

HE eighth commandment is always to be obeyed, 

under whatever circumstances. But the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines having decided that 
some sins are worse than others, we are permitted 
to infer that other sins are better than some, and 
that sinners are of various grades. Among the less 
heinous breaches of the law against theft, we look 
upon the steating of a ride, boy fashion—we utterly 
abhor defrauding railways—as deserving of the 
least censure. 

Consider the temptation. Young Barefoot has 
been trudging his weary mile. Many an equipage 
has rolled by him, the occupants lying back upon 
the cushions and looking exceedingly self-compla- 
cent. It is sweet to be envied. Not to covet the 
happiness of proud and gouty old Puffout, Esq., 
would be to visit him with needless and bitter dis- 
appointment. But how shall an unnoticeable little 
thing like Barefoot express his admiration and ac- 
knowledge his inferiority except by jumping up 
behind? Theft is the only flattery which poverty 
can pay to riches. 

Then there is the pure joy of outwitting superior 
force. Between Coacher and Barefoot there is mu+ 
tually understood misunderstanding. The latter 
understands very well that the former does not wish 
him to hang around the stable; yet he is none the 
less eager to offer his assistance, at the distance of 
a whip-lash and a half, in leading the pet filly to 
water. And when Barefoot catches, as sometimes 
he does, a not utterly destructive, yet rather irri- 
tating, castigation for being in the way, and asking 
too many and impudent questions, he says to him- 
self, “ Wait till I meet you on the road, old Rib- 
bons, and we’ll see who has the fun then.” Soon 
he does meet him on the road, and will he not go 
two miles out of his way to fulfill the obligation, 
Own no man anything? To hide until the carriage 
is fairly abreast, to dart out suddenly when Coach- 
er’s head is turned, to hear Puffout’s wife express 
the foul suspicion that there is “one of those 
wretched little street devils on behind,” to escape, 
or endure, if need be, the tentative visitation of 
Coacher’s whip, generally by a humane providence 
too short to take effect, to hear the negative assur- 
ance of Squire P., who is too lazy and dignified to 
twist his fat body sufficiently to make assurance 
sure, and to cling, through clouds of dust and in 
spite of an uncomfortable position, to the spinning 
vehicle for half a mile, and then to leave it with a 
derisive shout which goes to the very soul of his 
liveried enemy— in this there is a bliss which only 
boys can understand. 

The gamins who steal rides on the steps of our 

city stages also command our suppressed admira- 
tion, They know when the driver is looking 
through the back of his head. They creep up 
warily when he is trying to push his horses through 
a crowd or finding it troublesome to make change. 
They dismount from their perches just in the nick 
of time, keeping one eye on the policeman at the 
crossing, one on the passengers inside, and one—for 
they »-ust have at least three eyes—on the mild 
Jehu on the box. 
If any moralist is disposed to question our com- 
mendation of this juvenile kleptomania, we beg 
leave to inform him that “ smartness” has always 
more worshipers than integrity, and that the boys 
can be very well defended by comparison with dis- 
tinguished robbers who go unwhipped of popu- 
lar disapproval. There are sinners who in them- 
selves, and by reason of many aggravating acts, are 
more heinous in our sight than any jail-bird, who 
are yet the idols of the virtuous. 

There is the political gamin, of whose manifest 
destiny as regards the other world it becomes us 
not to speak, but of whose mode of existence in 





sion to get in the hay. 


this we can positively testify. He was,born to steal 





rides. He regards every great moral question as a 
kind of free omnibus, in which the boldest and 
most unprincipled are bound to find seats, and 
oblige decent folk to stand. He vindicates his 
right to the highest honors by loudly shouting 
some politico-moral catchword, He obliterates the 
distinction between himself and the rightful pas- 
sengers by his politeness in passing up their fare, 
from which, by some hocus-pocus, he manages to 
extract his own. In the name of liberty he cun- 
ningly manipulates the caucus and gives the people 
a Hobson’s choice of drivers, who shall do his _ bid- 
ding. In the name of economy he would pare and 
clip the nation’s promises, underpay honest officials, 
and give the dishonest ones of his acquaintance 
carte blanche to plunder. But his forte is morality. 
No ordinary Christian can surpass him in the dex- 
terity with which he avoids the appearance of evil, 
or in the zeal with which he exposes the depravity 
of Satan. He is equally at home in evading sus- 
picions directed toward himself, and in investigat- 
ing the assumed villainy of his rivals. By such 
“ distinguished services ” he makes himself invalu- 
able to the *‘ cause of reform,” a vehicle which would 
certainly stand still were it not for his disinterested 
—impudence. 

But there is a still meaner stealer of rides—the 
religious hyprocrite. He sneaks into the company 
of true souls, and mounts with them the chariot of 
the Church. He copies the demeanor of those 
bound to the heavenly city. He learns to be shocked 
at professed oaths, while he takes God’s name in 
vain in professed prayer. He looks with disdain 
upon all foot-passengers. To all not church mem- 
bers he says, “I am holier than you.” He prides 
himself on his spotiess garments, forgetting that he 
is lifted above the mud of gross temptation, and 
that beneath his outer robe of respectability he 
wears the soiled and ragged raiment of deceit. He 
is fond of intrigue, and covert oppression, and 
wicked secret indulgence, but when detected points 
to the monogram on his ecclesiastical carriage-door, 
or to the orderly buttons on his priestly coachman, 
“Tam a plain Presbyterian, a devoted churchman, 
an ardent Methodist; dare you suspect me?” He 
gives a loose thousand or two to a hospital or a re- 
ligious school, and thenceforth cheats, and grinds, 
and persecutes with a lofty air which says, “ Let not 
even Gabriel dare impugn my piety.” 

What think you, O moralist? Is saucy little 
Barefoot, who clings to your carriage over the pud- 
dles, whose “ ride” would be a hard run if it were 
called by its right name, is he worth mentioning 
beside these bad-hearted, ostentatious, utterly aban- 
doned thieves of upper-tendom? Are they the better 
for having broad-sealed commissions in their pock- 
ets, and for moving in Congresses and courts? Are 
ravening wolves less dangerous for wearing sheep’s 
clothing? Their existence in a country of intelli- 
gence like ours is a flagrant disgrace ; their toleration 
is a public crime. When will all real truth-lovers 
combine to drive these moral ragamuflins to the 
obscurity from which they came ? 








TRIUMPH OVER DEATH. 


T has seemed to me that during active life there 
were but few Christians who were not under bon- 
dage, fearing death. Many seem not to be appre- 
hensive as to the consequences of death, but dread 


if they do not fear i¢. After attaining a comfort- 
able assurance of hope, it was long before I could 
say more than that “I did not fear being dead.” 
Death itself long remained the King of Terrors. 
Are not the teachings of Scripture such, and the 
history of most Christians at death such, as to afford 
ground for confidence and hope so strong, as not 
only to take away the fear of death, but enable us 
to look upon it with complacency? Is death anen- 
emy ? is it not conquered and made our servant? 
Yes, blessed be God, death is ows, and whatever it 
may do for us shall be for our benefit. In thinking 
of death let us never lose sight of the truth that 
it can only serve our highest interests; it can only 
take us by the hand and lead us from dying to the 
land where is eternal life. In an experience of 
more than forty years of labors among the sick and 
dying, I have never met a single instance in which 
the dying Christian has not had abundant comfort 
and support; while most have enjoyed such mani- 
festations of the Divine presence as to make their 
end triumphant. Weak, shrinking, timid women 
have met death in dreadful forms, with triumphant 
heroism and cheerfulness. Again and again within 
a very few weeks I have ministered at the bedside 
of men and women who were dying, and knew they 
were dying, yea, and longed todie. There was no 
more that was unpleasant or appalling in death to 
them, no more unwillingness to have him enter 
their room than ifhe were the kindest and most sym- 
pathizing friend. “I am waiting almost impatiently,” 
said one only a few days since, and for weeks he wait- 
ed with tearful longings to depart and be with Christ. 
A mother, with alittle babe but a few days old ly- 
ing beside her, is suddenly perceived by her physi- 
cians to have fatal symptoms. She is still young 
and the picture of vigorous health, and more un- 
expected than thunder from a cleudless sky is the 
announcement that she must die; that but a few, 
very few, hours of life are left to her. The physician 


having made the announcement, she sent for her 

husband, and, with the utmost composure, spoke of 

dying ; of the pleasantness of their married life; of 

their children, friends, and servants; appropriating 

memorial remembrances to each; conversed with 

different members of the family, and then devoted 

the last moments to communion with her husband, 

She did not wish them to mourn for her: “If they 

think «where I am gone, they will not be distressed 

and troubled, I shall be so much better off.” Ihave 

just come from the funeral of a young girl, who, 

for months, went gradually and gently down 

through the valley in which there was no darkness 
to her. She, too, knew she was dying, would 
speak of it with a calmness and fortitude that was 
wonderful. Doting parents hung upon her, unwill- 
ing to think she could die; but she saw she was 
quite soon to be with Him who said: “TI will come 
again and receive you unto myself, that where I am 
there ye may be also.” 'To look upon her, you had 
a picture of frailty and timidity, and yet no earthly 
journey could be contemplated with such serene 
tranquillity as she sat by the side of the river, look- 
ing for the boatman that was to ferry her over. She 
felt for those that were so sorrowful at her death, 
and asked for them an interest in the prayers of 
Christians, but her own mind was serene and tran- 
quil. On Sabbath day I attended the funeral ser- 
vices of a young man, stricken down in full strength 
in the prime of life. On Wednesday he was in ex- 
cellent health, the following Sabbath morning his 
Bible class teacher said to me, “he is dying with 
lock-jaw.” A very slight injury on the hand re- 
sulted in “Tetanus.” He was a great sufferer and 
yet maintained a cheerful, hopeful spirit, greeting 
me as pleasantly and cordially as if in health. He 
lingered until the middle of the week, though much 
exhausted and exceedingly nervous, Some little 
time before he died, greatly enfeebled and longing 
for rest, he folded his hands, closed his eyes and re- 


peated with emphasis 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord, my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

He did not wake again. There was everything in 
his circumstances, seemingly, to make one want to 
live: buoyant health, loving kindred, large, pleas- 
ant social relations, from all of which he went 
cheerfully, peacefully away to rest, as the babe falls 


asleep at its mother’s breast. 
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LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
A PRESCRIPTION. 

My Dear Editor : 
SKEPTICAL friend addresses to me some in- 
quiries respecting the best books to study to 
solve his doubts. He was Christianly educated. 
His parents were Puritans. He was brought up in 
the Sabbath-school. He can repeat without falter- 
ing or error the Assembly’s Catechism. But he is 
in perplexity. He learned it by rote, but not truly 
by heart. He can repeat it, but not believe it. His 
letter is too long for my quoting. It is in substance 
this: I wish to be a Christian; but Christian truth 
is much of it mystical and some of it irrational to 
my thinking. I find it difficult to accept the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. I am perplexed by the 
dogma of the Trinity. I do not believe in total de- 
pravity. I cannot understand how an innocent man 
can bear the sins or justly suffer the penalty of the 
guilty. I admire the spiritual teachings and the 
moral precepts of the Bible, but its miracles seem to 
me mythical. If I could understand, if I could 
honestly accept the doctrines of Christianity, I 
would bea Christian. But I cannot pretend to a 
faith I do not possess. I cannot accept a creed in 
the statement of my minister, nor inherit it unques- 
‘tioning from my parents. Can you recommend me 
some books, some course of study, which may set 
forth the doctrines of my mother’s faith in a rational 
way, and so solve my doubts? I believe in my 
mother’s faith, but I cannot comprehend her creed. 

My skeptical friend represents a large class. May 
I answer him here? 

There are two roads to clear light, one through 
the intellect, the other through the heart. One is 
long, ‘weary, dubious, difficult to travel, quite as 
likely to lead to unbelief as to faith, to unrest as to 
peace. The other is short, easy, simple, certain. The 
one treats doubts as the wind treats the fog, blows 
it hither and thither, but leaves it enwrapping the 
navigator. The other treats it as the sun treats the 
fog—drinks it up, so that it disappears, and is seen 
no more. It is the faith not of the theological stu- 
dent but of the just man, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. You, Scepticus, I should 
say to him, are reversing the order ofGod You want 
to know the truth, that you may become a Chris- 
tian, The Gospel bids you become a Christian, that 
you may know the truth. My Bible reads, “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” Yours seems to read, “If any man know of 
the doctrine, he can then do his will.” 

It was not long since I fell in with a friend in 
similar difficulty. “I would like to be a Christian,” 
he said, “but I cannot accept the doctrine of the 
Atonement. It is utterly inexplicable to me.” 

“There is something,” said I to him, “much 
more important than the doctrine of the Atonement 
to you.” 
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“How is that?” said he. “I thought the doc- 
trine of the Atonement was the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Christian system. What can be more 
important ?” ‘ 

“Jt is more important,” said I, “that you begin 
straightway to live a godly, righteous and sober 
life. It is more important that you begin straight- 
way to love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and soul and strength, and your neighbor as your- 
self, It is more important that you love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you. Do you do that?” 

“Nobody does that,” said he. 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” said I. 
you ?” 

“Certainly not,” said he. 

“Will you begin?” said I; begin at once; change 
your heart, turn it from a state of sin and selfishness 
to one of love and holiness and heavenly-minded- 


“Do 


ness 2” 

He was silent. 

“ Begin,” said I, “at once to do that, begin to 
live a Christian life, not outwardly only, but in- 
wardly as well, and you will find soon enough, I 
warrant you, your need of an omnipotent Saviour 
and of an all-cleansing and purifying Atonement.” 

He took my counsel, and in six months he came 
forward to express his faith in Christ. I never 
heard aught more of his doubts of the Atonement ; 
I never knew a Christian whose faith in the blood 
of Christ was stronger. 

I have been cast in my life a great deal with infi- 
dels, skeptics, rationalists, unbelievers of all sorts. I 
have argued with them and heard them argued 
with. I never knew of one, never heard of one, con- 
verted by an argument. The heart that feels no 
want of a Saviour will not find one, however clearly 
he may be pointed out. The heart that hungers for 
one will find him, however much to the thought he 
may be obscured. The remedy for doubt is not 
study, but life, not doctrine about Christ, but per- 
sonal following of him. 

Yours, &e., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. LaAIcts. 








WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION? 
BY PROF. E. L., YOUMANS, 

R. QUAIN, the eminent President of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, has printed his elaborate 
address—the Hunterian oration of last year—and it 
comes to us in handsome shape from the press of 
Macmillan. It is entitled, On Some Defects in Gen- 
eral Education, and adds another able volume to the 
literature of protest against the existing traditional 
culture. He points out, with fresh illustrations and 
renewed indignation, the gross deficiencies of gen- 
eral education in England, and vividly pictures the 
extent to which it is occupied with worthless work, 
and its wide and culpable neglect of the elements 
of modern knowledge. The book reénforces vigor- 
ously much that has been said before, but contributes 
little to the constructive aspect of the question. 

The general importance of scientific education is 
no longer denied. It is admitted that our colleges, 
academies, and high schools are bound to give it a 
larger opportunity, but the reasons offered why this 
should be done are not always the highest, nor are 
the measures proposed for accomplishing it always 
the wisest. It is not too much to say that confused 
notions still prevail as to what science is, and what 
education is; how they are related, and what is the 
best practical course to be pursued to attain the end 
which all regard as desirable. The common notion 
of education—which if dying at all is dying very 
slowly—is that it is a kind of mental filling up 
with the facts of knowledge; and the common no- 
tion of science is, that it consists of the hardest and 
dryest and solidest kind of facts with which the 
mental cavity can be filled. As it is useful to know 
something about air and water, trees and stones, 
stomach and lungs, things growing and things rot- 
ting, it is held to be highly desirable to give these 
things a better chance in the schools. But inas- 
much as these facts are hard and difficult, and set 
in thorny technicalities, it is thought they are only 
suited to the higher stages of education, and so we 
are earnestly admonished not to bruise and crush 
the minds of children with those everlasting ‘ olo- 
gies”; and from the point of view taken, such ad- 
monitions are certainly just. 

But these assumptions are all wrong. Education 
is not the filling up of a reservoir, but the formation 
of mental habits; and science is not an inventory 
of technical facts to be stored up in the receptacle 
of memory, but it is a mode of mental action. Ob- 
jectively, science has to do with the regularities and 
uniformities of phenomena, and of al/ phenomena, 
physical, biological, mental and social. Whatever 
exemplifies order, and having been found once can 
be found again; whatever exemplifies the rule of 
law, is the external subject-matter of science. But 
considered on the subjective side, science is that 
mode of mental action by which objective uniformi- 
ties are arrived at, and thus become truths of the 
the mind; in other words, it is the mental practice 
of arriving at truth. Now, education being an un- 
folding of the mind, scientifie education is nothing 


or the formation of correct mental habits in observ- 
ing and comparing the facts of any subject, and 
arriving at a true judgment of it. In its educa- 
tional aspect, science is not an affair of external na- 
ture, or any part of it, but it pertains to the mind 
itself. It is not a knowledge of the stars, or of 
the rocks, or of animals, but the mental procedure 
by which the truth concerning these things has 
been established, and by which true views of all 
things—free-trade, codperative house-keeping, Chi- 
nese immigration, and the woman question included 
—are to be arrived at. 

I know it is commonly said that this is the busi- 
ness of logic or the art of reasoning ; and this is 
true, because scientific education is nothing else 
than logic made practical, or the mental habit 
of going according to the law of evidence. But 
logic as a system of dead rules, getting its allotted 
three months attention in a college course, is impo- 
tent enough in its eduational influence. As thus 
treated, it was the favorite study in that thou- 
sand years of man’s mental history when his intel- 
lect was most darkened and paralyzed. It is suffi- 
ciently significant that the period in which the 
human mind was utterly given over to delusion, and 
had become almost blinded to the distinctions be- 
tween truth and error, was the golden age of “logic” 
in the universities. It was far from being the train- 
ing in logic which men had received that led to 
those grand revelations of truth that are embodied 
in the modern sciences, but it was rather the repu- 
diation of it, the turning away from the empty for- 
mulas and verbal juggleries of scholastic logic to the 
direct study of natural phenomena, that brought 
about this great revolution. The true principles 
of logic were thus developed in practice, and were 
the outcome of man’s modern mental experience, 
so that Mr. Mill, its most eminent expositor, ac- 
knowledges that he should probably never have 
written his great work had not Dr. Whewell first 
displayed the working of the modern mind in his 
History of the Inductive Sciences. By scientific edu- 
cation, then, we are to understand not merely the 
acquisition of certain facts concerning this or that 
department of nature, but a training in the scientific 
methods by which such facts have been made out. 
It is logic in practice, or the exercise upon suitable 
objects of those faculties by which we arrive at true 
judgments of things. 

But while scientific education is the cultivation of 
a mode of mental action, the essence of it is that it 
is mental action upon external phenomena, It must 
deal with nature herself, and directly, or it is 
spurious. That which is represented in books is 
not nature, but such an imperfect reflection of her 
that it cannot be used for the purpose of scientific 
education. ‘ You study nature in the house,” says 
Professor Agassiz, ‘and when you go out of doors 
you cannot find her.” Books taken in connection 
with nature are indispensable and invaluable; but 
for scientific culture books without nature are a 
sham and a delusion. To reap the mental advan- 
tages of scientific culture, the pupil must be brought 
face to face with the phenomena he is considering, 
and put forth his mental efforts upon them. He 
must observe for himself, experiment for himself, 
judge for himself, and know for himself. The read- 
ing of scientific books, the memorizing of scien- 
tific statements, and their recitation ‘to teachers, is 
not scientific education in any true sense; nor can 
the listening to lectures and the witnessing of ex- 
periments, nor any amount of these confer the: re- 
sult we seek. To gain it the pupil must personally 
engage with the phenomena, grapple with their dif- 
ficulties, and make his acquisitions real and certain, 
A student can never get the independent use of his 
own intellect by being told things from the lec- 
turer’s stand, or by cramming manuals. Well has 
an eminent thinker observed: “The great pecu- 
liarity of scientific training, that in virtue of which 
it cannot be replaced by any other discipline 
whatever, is this bringing of the mind directly 
into contact with fact, and practicing the intellect 
in the completest form of induction—that is to 
say, in drawing conclusions from particular facts 
made known by immediate observation of nature. 

“Tf scientific training is to yield its most eminent 
results, it must~be made practical—that is to say, 
in explaining to a child the general phenomena of 
nature, you must, as far as possible, give reality to 
your teachings by object-lessons: in teaching him 
botany, he must handle the plants and dissect the 
flowers for himself; in teaching him physics and 
chemistry, you must not be solicitous to fill him 
with information, but you must be careful that 
what he learns he knows of his own knowledge. 
Don’t be satistied with telling him that a magnet 
attracts iron. Let him see that it does; let him 
feel the pull of the one upon the other for himself ; 
and especially tell him that it is his duty to doubt 
until he is compelled by the absolute authority of 
Nature to believe that which is written in books. 
Pursue this discipline carefully and conscientiously, 
and you may be sure that, however scanty may be 
the measure of information which you have poured 
into the boy’s mind, you have created an intellectual 
habit of priceless value in practical life.” 

If it be asked how far is this to be carried ? Is the 





Jess than a discipline of the truth-seekiag faculties, 


student to know nothing except what he sees and | 





finds out for himself? I reply that the mental habits 
must be formed by this practice, or scientific educa- 
tion will be a failure. Some one subject should be 
taken up in school, and pursued in this spirit sys- 
tematically and continuously, until it is mastered in 
its leading principles and chief details, and becomes 
to the pupil an actual and permanent mental pos- 
session. For educational purposes the facts are but 
the instruments of discipline. 
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MY HOUSE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 
i. 
Y house, so said I in the happy morn, 
ae Shall have wide eastern windows, sweet by day— 
With flowers and orchard fruit, and sheaves of corn, 
And yellow grain, and waias of odorous hay. 





Shall have wide windows looking toward the west, 
So, sitting there at sunset happily, 

With folded hands serenely I may rest, 
And watch my ships sail down a golden sea. 


My house, so said I with a longing heart, 

Shall have light laughter echoing Jow and sweet ; 
Its threshold shall be blest and sanctified, 

By the white touch of pure and sinless feet. 


My house, with happy smiles I murmured low, 
Not its fair rooms alone shall make it fair— 
Its vine-wreathed columns white as sculptured snow— 
But all its love and peace and tenderest care, 
IL. 


My house, I see it waiting for me there 
Beyond the river winding low between ; 
A willow o’er it weeps with loosened hair, 
Its roof is low and thatched with grasses green. 


It has no windows looking toward the west, 
Where I may sit at sunset happily ; 

Ah me! my dreams lie dead upon my breast, 
Tis dark, and tears flow slow and drearily. 


The angel who should give me all good gifts 
Passed by, within another's home she stands; 
One grave and sad within my doorway lifts 
With downcast eyes, a glass with dropping sands, 
IIL. 


The violet bendeth unafraid, 
O'er waters deep, and dark abyss ; 
God's hand sustains it, sunniest glade 
Seems not more sure—what faith is this 


And sparrows cleave the awful sky, 

And chirp their little careless song ; 
Unfearing, glad, and what am I 

To fear, to doubt, though days be long ? 


Though days are long, that once were short, 
Too brief for all the joys they gave, 
God reigns—God of the sunny port ; 
God of the dark night, and the wave! 
IV. 


And now I weep no more for earthly loss, 

I weep no more to mark the waning sands, 
I follow that pure gaze a sea across, 

And see a house arise not built with hands. 


Oh, many mansions bathed in living light, 
Fair in the golden street above they rise, 

There all the loss of earth He will requite, 
In that dear home, eternal in the skies. 


My house, prepared for me, oh not one flower 
Of all that make it sweet, hath time removed,— 
These centuries are but a heavenly hour, 
Since He went home to wait for His beloved! 





COMMON SENSE FOR MINISTERS’ 
WIVES. 


OW shall you like being a minister’s 
wife ?” 

Does any one ever ask a newly-engaged girl, 
“ How shall you like being a broker’s, or dentist’s, 
or lawyer's, or merchant’s, or grocer’s, or banker's, 
or doctor’s, or tailor’s wife?’ I had never heard 
any of these queries propounded to “engaged” 
friends receiving congratulations. How startled was 
I, then, when all my two-hundred-and-fifty most in- 
timate friends, and their fathers, mothers, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins to the fifth degree, opened on me 
with the question, “ How shall you like being a 
minister’s wife ?” 

Is it strange that I began to wonder that I had 
never before known how different a minister’s wife 
must be from other women? Born and brought up 
in a happy lawyer’s home, having no theological 
relatives, I had never been behind the scenes, and 
Mrs. A., Mrs, B. and Mrs. C., the wives of my various 
pastors, had always seemed to me made of ordinary 
flesh and bones. 

I have now been married several years. Morbid- 
ness has:given place to an increasingly happy spirit. 
Sure of my husband’s sympathy and codperation, I 
have been able, I think, to live down in my own im- 
mediate community some of the false theories that 
hamper the lives of my sisterhood, and now I feel 
justified in striving to set forth these false though 
popular theories, and in urging others to live them 
down. 

People think that the minister's wife sustains re- 
lations to her husband’s people analogoys to his 
own, involving the duties of frequent visiting of 
parishioners, leading the female members of a flock 
in all their religious and charitable undertakings, 
serving on all their committees, and presiding over 
all their meetings. She must keep open house. The 
parsonage is church property, and must be made a 
convenience, a common ground where all the peo- 
ple from Mr. Croesus to Mr, Lazarus may meet on 
an equal footing. She must place her time at the 
disposal of others. “One wants always to feel wel- 
come at the pastor’s hquse,” said a good woman to 
me once. Which, translated, literally means, ‘“ We 
cannot run into eyerybody’s house unceremoniously, 
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at all sorts of hours. But the pastor’s wife is com- 
mon property, and it’s so nice to have one place 
where one can get a hearing at any hour of day or 
night, when one has a little time hanging heavy on 
one’s hands, or a little trouble, or a bit of news to 
talk over.” 

She must accept graciously and gratefully any 
patronage, or counsel, or gift (however useless or 
distasteful) or invitation, that is offered her, because 
such are the expressions of her people’s love ! 

Now take these points one by one, and see if they 
are not in direct antagonism to the spirit of ordin- 
ary women’s lives. Could the lawyer’s wife sustain 
such relations to his clients? the doctor’s wife to 
his patients? the merchant’s wife to his custom- 
ers? Without exception, these ideas are false and 
hurtful in the extreme. I claim that there is not one 
single solitary thing that a woman should do solely 
because she is a minister’s wife. I claim that her life 
should be governed by precisely the same principles 
that ought to govern every other Christian woman. 
Mark the word! I say Christian woman. 

Like every other person, she has her home duties 
and her outside duties. Of these, the home duties 
should first be discharged, and one of the most im- 
perative is to keep sacred the household privacy. 

How impossible this is, unless she set her face like 
a flint against the popular notions enumerated above. 
“T think the sewing circle had better always meet 


jat the parsonage, and then there will be no misun- 


derstandings about whose house is to be offered each 
time. It is central, too, and now that we havea 
parsonage, after waiting so long, we had better use 
it.” So spoke Mrs. H., when we were organizing 
our Dorcas, “Ladies,” said I, “I shall always be 
glad to take my turn in opening my house to the 
circle. It will not be convenient for me to receive 
you always.” 

If there are two books anywhere that have the 
power to make me boil over with indignation, 
“Sunnyside” and “Shadyside” are two such. As 
a child, I wept over them both, and even now I can- 
not but love and admire the Sunnyside wife, but I 
have no doubt those books have caused more harm 
than good. How large a part of the sorrows en- 
dured in those parsonages was due to the simple 
fact that the minister’s families allowed themselves 
to be considered public property! Want of space 
forbids my enlarging here upon donation parties, 
keeping open house for all sorts of traveling agents 
and other strangers, and all those social impositions 
by which the pastor’s wife is crippled for time and 
strength, and her children’s natures blunted and 
dwarfed. Affirming that she should boldly and 
persistently claim all the privileges of home sanctity 
and secrecy, keeping her doors barred and bolted 
against every intrusion with just as free a conscience 
as any other refined woman, and adding that I know 
this can be done in such a way that all may be 
brought to acknowledge its reasonableness, I pass 
to the consideration of outside demands and duties. 

I lay down the general principle that duties are 
determined by opportunities; the greater a person’s 
opportunities, the larger the responsibilities and 
more numerous the duties involved. 

This principle is binding on a minister’s wife just 
as much as, and no more than, on any other Chris- 
tian woman. What her opportunities are must be 
decided by herself, and not by her congregation, 
who will have enough to do in deciding upon their 
own. 

Opportunities may be those of time, money, cul- 
ture, natural gifts, such as tact, ready power of sym- 
pathy, executive ability, or chances of hearing of 
cases of necessity. Perhaps of all these named, op- 
portunities of the latter class are most apt to fall to 
the lot of a minister’s wife, because her husband is 
the recipient of so much of such information. But 
if she chance to be denied all the others, time, 
money, tact, &c., evidently the most she can do is to 
bring her knowledge before those who, with larger 
opportunities, can accomplish more good. If she is 
so fortunate as to have time, money, knowledge, 
tact and executive ability, all to work with, then 
may she be a queen among women, rejoice at. her 
glorious opportunities, and make the most of them. 

But some one will urge that the minister’s posi- 
tion certainly involves his wife in social relations 
and social duties more numerous and onerous than 
those of ordinary women, The millionaire, the 
leader of fashion, the successful politician who be- 
comes an office-holder, the famous artist or littera- 
teur, every man who occupies a prominent social 
position, may be said to involve his wife in social 
relations numerous and onerous. The difference be- 
tween these wives and the minister’s wife is, that of 
the first society makes requests, and they grant 
favors, of the second society makes demandé, and 
she feels obligated to perform duties. It is her own 
fault. It is because she does not take her stand on 
the dictates of common sense, The world will 
always take all it can get, and the minister’s wife 
fears to assert herself, lest she may injure her hus- 
band’s influence. The fallacy lies just here. Like 
those of ordinary women, her powers of accomplish- 
ment are limited. Common sense teaches that we 
should not undertake what we are incapable of 
achieving. If we follow its dictates, we challenge 
no blame. But we are under just condemnation for 
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leaving undone anything which we acknowledge 
that it is our bounden duty to do, Hence the wo- 
man who would conserve her husband’s influence 
through her own “ blameless life,” should guard 
well against challenging criticism, by assuming the 
responsibilities which are laid upon her the moment 
she acknowledges “duties peculiar to a minister’s 
wife.” 

Let us take for practical illustration the matter of 
making acquaintances, calling, and visiting. On 
other ladies socially prominent, society makes its 
respectful call, and then humbly waits a return, 
which, when made, is gratefully received. Upon 
the minister’s wife society descends with a rush, 
open-armed, and expects her to be “so glad.” She 
must not make formal calls in return. Ohno! She 
must “run in!” She is to be the examplar of 

sociability everywhere. Her list of acquaintances 
may number twenty-five or five hundred, it makes 
no difference. Somehow she must manage to “run 
in” at every house once a fortnight, or be met when 
she does call with suspicious glances, and “ You’re 
quite a stranger! We thought yow would not stand 
on ceremony !” 

This, too, from ladies who are known to make a 
business of a “ yearly round of calls,” and who feel 
that they do well if they clear their scores every 
twelve months. Now I claim that the minister’s 
wife should be guided in her social relations by pre- 
cisely the same principles that guide any other true 
lady. ‘“ But people want to know their pastor well 
socially, and they cannot if his wife is not friendly.” 
True Christian friendliness may be exhibited with- 
out promiscuous hand-and-glove intimacy. The one 
grand, beautiful point in the life of a minister and 
his wife is, that they can be so closely associated in 
every detail of work—that he can draw such unfail- 
ing inspiration from her sympathy and codperation. 
But the beauty is all gone when outsiders are allowed 
to dictate how and where and when this happy wife 
is to sympathize and codperate. In this matter of a 
people desiring to know their pastor socially, hey 
course of action is very simple. 

No one sees more clearly than the wife how greatly 
his influence for good will be increased by personal 
encounter with all his charge. She opens her house 
at intervals to her husband’s friends; with the 
gracious courtesies of hospitality and Christian 
sympathy, she adds a new element to the atmos- 
phere of good influences with which he strives to 
surround them, but she must be left a free agent. 

In closing, I would say that while I acknowledge 
no “ duties peculiar to a minister's wife,” no duties 
of “commission,” (if I may use the term,) there are 
one or two duties of “ omission ” which, while bind- 
ing on all Christian women, seem specially so upon 
her. This, let me quickly add, not because she is a 
minister’s wife, but because she is a wife. Just as it 
would be unbecoming in the wife of a President 
who is rigidly striving to enforce economy in our 
national finances, to set an example of marked ex- 
travagance, or in a doctor’s wife to exhibit utter dis- 
regard of the laws of health, so it is unbecoming in 
a minister’s wife to do things directly contrary to 
the spirit of her*husband’s teachings. 

I would enumerate, among these duties of “omis- 
sion,” extravagance of dress, indulgence in utterly 
worldly amusements, excessive pleasure-seeking, and 
drawing individual social distinctions between rich 
and poor. And even here I throw in the warning, 
let her decide for herself, and not according to con- 
gregational dictates, where lie the lines between 
temperance and excess, the worldly and the un- 
wordly, the expedient and the inexpedient. 

Let ministers’ wives develop side by side with a 
new spirit of consecration as Christians, a new spirit 
of independence as members of society, and they will 
soon convince the popular mind of its illogical and 
inconsistent theories concerning their position, and 
prove that no other offers more of honor or happi- 
ness to the ‘“ Coming Woman.” M. W. 








SIR WALTER RALEIGH ON WINE. 


TR WALTER RALEIGH could not be charged 
with asceticism ; indeed no one could be less 

of an ascetic than he. “A representative “ man of the 
world,” poet, historian, courtier, sage, soldier and 
discoverer, he was among the most experienced and 
many-sided of men. No one could be more luxu- 
rious, but luxury did not make him effeminate; no 
one could be more abstemious, but privation neither 
made him hard nor coarse. The dress he wore at 
Court, down to his shoes, which were covered with 
precious stones, cost a fortune. And his repartees 
were as brilliant as his diamonds, “Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” said Queen Elizabeth to the Knight, who, 
as he often did, had begged sume favor for a friend, 
“when will you cease to be a beggar?” “When 
your Majesty ceases to be a benefactor,” was the 
prompt and chivalric reply. Yet this peerless cour- 
tier navigated unknown seas, controlled men who 
were ruder and fiercer than winds or waves, 
penetrated into undiscovered regions, fought many 
battles and won many victories on land and 
sea, endured hardships of the severest and di- 
versest kinds as if without effort, ran appalling 
risks with most splendid composure, and lost every- 
thing again and again but his own brave heart and 


the love of his family. On the pinnacle of glory in 
the reign of Elizabeth, imprisoned in the tower for 
twelve years at the very prime of his powers, and 
sacrificed on the scaffold to Spain, by the conceited 
and pusilannimous Scotchman who succeeded her, 
Sir Walter was always greater than either his pros- 
perity or adversity. “I have a long journey to go,” 
he remarked when about to be beheaded, “and 
therefore I will take my leave.” Then taking off 
his gown and doublet, he asked the executioner to 
show him the ax, but the official hesitating from 
respect and compassion, Sir Walter said cheerily : 
“T prithee let me see it, do’st thou think I am 
afraid of it?” Then feeling its edge, and smiling, 
he said to the sheriff: “ This is a sharp medicine, 
but it isa physician for all diseases.” “He then 
went to all parts of the scaffold,” says one of his 
biographers, “and desired the company to pray 
God to assist and strengthen him in this severe trial. 
The executioner kneeling to ask his forgiveness, he 
lnid his hand on his shoulder and said he forgave 
him. Being asked which way he would lay him- 
self on the block, he answered, ‘So the heart be 
right, it is no matter which way the head lies;’ and 
reclining with his face toward the east, the execu- 
tioner spread his own cloak under him. After a 
short pause, he gave the signal that he was ready 
by lifting up his hand, and was beheaded at two 
strokes, without the least shrink or motion of his 
body.” 

The dying counsel of a man who could die like 
this is not to be forgotten. And connected ds is Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s name with the history of America, 
the young men of the Republic that has grown to 
such proportions since he explored and colonized 
our coasts, should attend to his words. Curiously 
enough they were addressed “to hie son and to pos- 
terity.” They treat of the Choice of Friends, the 
Choice of a Wife, Flatterers, Quarrels, Preservation of 
Esta e, Servants, Brave Rags, Riches, Wine, and God. 
It is his argument for temperance that wecopy here 
verbatim, italics and all, from Cayley’s Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Knt. : 


Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, for there 
never was any man that came to honor or preferment that loved 
it; for it transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth health, 
poisoneth the breath; destroyeth natural heat, brings a man's 
stomach to an artificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the 
teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, 
and despised of wl wise and worthy men, hated in thy se: vants, 
in thyself and companions; for it is a bewitching and infectious 
vice. And, remember my words, that it were better for a man to 
be subject to any vice than to it; for all other vanities and sins 
are recovered, but a drunkard will never shake off the delights of 
beastliness ; for the longer it possesseth a man, the more he will 
delight in it, and the older he groweth, the more he shall be sub- 
ject to it; for it dulleth the spirits and destroyeth the body, as 
ivy doth the old tree, or as the worm that engendereth in the ker 
nel of the nut. : 

Take heed, therefore, that such a cureless canker pass not thy 
youth, nor such a beastly infection thy old age ; for then shall all 
thy life be but as the life of a beast, and, after thy death, thou 
shalt only leave a shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall 
study to forget that such a one was their father. Anacharsis 
saith, the first draught serveth for health, the second for pleasure, 
the third for shame, the fourth for madness; but in youth there is 
not so much as one draught permitted, for it putteth fire to fire, 
and wasteth the natural heat and seed of generation. And, there- 
fore, except thou desire to hasten thine end, take this for a gene- 
ral rule, that thou never add any artificial heat to thy body, by 
wine or spice, until thou find that time hath decayed thy natural 
heat, and the sooner thou beginnest to help nature, the sooner 
she will forsake thee, and trust altogether to art. Who have mis- 
fortune, saith Solomon, who have sorrow and grief, who have 
trouble without fighting, strifes without cause, and faintness of 
eyes? even they that sit at wine, and strain themselves to empty 
cups. Pliny saith, wine maketh the hand quivering, the eyes 
watery, the night unquiet, lewd dreams, a stinking breath in the 
morning, and an utter forgetfulness of all things. 

Whosoever loveth wine shall not be trusted of any man, for he 
cannot keep a secret. Wine maketh man not only a beast, but a 
madman; and if thou love it, thy own wife, thy children and thy 
friends will despise thee. In drink men care not what they say, 
what offense they give; they forget comeliness, commit disorders, 
and, to conclude, offend all virtuous and honest company, and 
God most of all, to whom we daily pray for health, and a life free 
from pain; and yet by drunkenness and gluttony (which is the 
drunkenness of feeding) we draw on, saith Hesiod, a swift, 
hasty, untimely, cruel, and an infamous old age. And St. Augus- 
tine describeth drunkenness in this manner: Ebrietas est blandus 
damon, dulce venenum, suave peecatum: quod, qui habet, seipsum 
non habet ; quod qui facit peccatum non facit, sed ipse est pecca- 
tum. Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a sweet poison, a pleasant 
sin, which whosoever hath hath not himself, which whosoever doth 
commit, doth not commit sin, but he himself is wholly sin. 

Innocentius saith, quid turgius ebrioso, cui feetor in ore, tremor 
in corpore, qui fromit stulta, prodit occulta, cui mens alienatur, 
facies transformatur? Nullum secretum ubi regnat ebrietas, et 
quid non aliud designat malum? § di calices quem non fecere 
disertum? What is filthier than a drunken man, to whom there is 
stink in the mouth, trembling in the body ; who uttereth foolish 
things, and revealeth secret things ; whose mind is alieniate and 
face transformed? Thereisno secrecy where drunkenness rules ; 
nay, what other mischief doth it not design ? Whom have not plenti- 
ful cups made eloquent and talking ? 

When Diogenes s:w a house to be sold, whereof the owner was 
given to drink, I thought at the last, quoth Diogenes, he would 
spew out a whole house ; aciebam inquit, quod domum tandem evo- 
meret. 

The closing paragraph of these instructions, which 
treats of God, breathes the sadness of a soul that 
had fett the emptiness.of the world. It makes us 
think of Heclesiastes. But in the brief and earnest 
counsel of Sir Walter to his son, he is far fron: say- 
ing “all is vanity.” 

Now for the world I know it too well to persuade thee to 
dive into the practices thereof; rather stand upon thine own 
guard against all that tempt thee thereunto, or may practice 
upon thee in thy conscience, thy reputation, or thy purse ; resolve 
that no man is wise or safe but he that is honest. 

Serve God. Let him be the author of all thy actions; commend 
all thy endeavors to him that must either wither or prosper them ; 
please him with prayer, lest if he frown, he counfound all thy for- 
tune and labors like the drops of rain on the sandy ground. Let 
my experienced advice and fatherly instructions sink deep into 
tay heart. So God direot thee in all bis ways. and fill thy heart 
with his grace. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER 
SPONTANEITY AND FIDELITY. 


A very important question connected with Christian 
life, is that of acting from spontaneous feeling, cheer- 
fully, or acting from a sense of duty. We ought to 
act from a state of feeling so high that we shall act al- 
most involuntarily and unconsiously. Everybody re- 
cognizes this to be so. And yet, we all know that if a 
man acts only when he feels like acting, and as he feels 
like acting—if he acts only according to bis moods—he 
will live a most irregular, fitful, spasmodic life, bright 
here, and dark there, such as is experienced by so many 
persons about us. 

The New Testament idea is, that we should be stead- 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” There is to be continuity of action. Every 
man must work out for himself the course that he 
ought to pursue, or accept it as it is marked out by his 
position, in the school-house, in the workshop, in the 
store, in the agency, on the farm, or wherever he may 
be; and the things thet are to be done he is to do with 
his might. And if he possibly can, he is to do them 
from the most enthusiastic feelings. ‘Be fervent in 
spirit,” says the apostle. If you can apply fervency, 
ardor, glow of spirit, to vour daily duties it will render 
their performance easy and pleasurable. 

But suppose, when you get up in the morning, you 
have no fervency of spirit? If you have been excited 
for three or four days, if you have sat up and worked 
till eleven o’clock for three or four nights in succession, 
and if you are obliged to get up and go to work at five 
o'clock each morning ; if you have thus been drawing 
upon the resources of your constitution, at last the 
avenging day comes, and you must pay the penalty 
which inevitably follows such a transgression of na- 
ture’s laws. And you do not feel like working. You 
feel as though your head was full of cobwebs. You 
eat your breakfast without relish. There is nothing 
about your duties that seems appetizing. Other peo- 
ple do not act right; you do not act right; everything 
goes wrong. And if you are accustomed to act only 
from moods, you do nothing. You are one of those 
who, when they are deadened by the effects of over- 
exertion, hang themselves out as it were, for a day, on 
the line to dry ; so that all that day is waste time. And 
you want something that shall put you to work besides 
the pleasantness of working. There needs to be a mo- 
tive that shall make you work whether you feel like it 
or not. And here is where the sense of duty comes in. 
It is the spring that acts when nothing else will. It is 
that which supplies momentum when other means of 
propulsion are inadequate to the emergency. When 
from any cause the faculties that stand connected with 
any kind of work cease to act, there must be some 
economic motive back of them, that shall drive us up 
to the work, 

And it is astonishing how much a person can do who 
does not feel like doing anything. When one goes at 
a thing, saying, ‘“‘I would rather be whipped than to 
do it” (an expression which persons often use without 
realizing what they say, or meaning anything in par- 
ticular), it is astonishing how, after he has once be- 
gun to do it, the fire burns in the doing. 

I know how it has been in my own case. If my 
early life had been governed by my moods, in preach- 
ing, it would pretty nearly have ruined me. But, thank 
God, I determined from the beginning never to preach 
according to my own feelings ; never to preach accord- 
ing to the external condition of things; never to 
preach less happily because the day was wet ; never to 
be discouraged by a small audience; never to let un- 
favorable conditions do otherwise than arouse me to 
greater effort. I could carry out such a determination 
then because I had health, energy, and a good flow of 
spirits; and now I do not know that circumstances 
make much difference with me. I can preach about 
as well in the Lecture-Room as in the church. I can 
preach about as well to fifty, if they wili sit together, 
as to five thousand. It is very hard to preach to a 
scattered congregation. If birds sit here and there on 
the outer branches of a tree, it is difficult to hit many 
of them; but let them sit together on one branch, and 
let me get my range, and I can hit them all. 

We must strive to rise to higher states of mind, so 
that we shall act from our better feelings; but as we 
are not anywhere near perfect yet, and as we cannot 
command those feelings, we must have a reservoir of 
accumulated power which shall make us act, when 
without it we would not act at all. 

Somewhere in Central or Western New York, there 
are four or five artificial lakes. The engineers of the 
Erie Canal meant to obtain the water that would be re- 
quired, from small streams; but it was found that in 
the drought of summers those streams ran so low as to 
render the supply insufficient. The result was, that 
back in the country where there were superior facilities 
for collecting large quantities of water, these artificial 
lakes were created, which serve as reservoirs for feed- 
ing the canal from the time when the dry season com- 
mences until the fall rains come on. 

Now, you must have a reservoir to supply what you 
lack when the small streams fail; and that must be 
conscience. It must be a sense of duty. It must be 
habit. 








— Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, in his 
annual address to the convention, characterizes the 
music in some of the Episcopal churches as vad in- 
trinsically, absolutely, and hopelessly. He said a choir 
lately repeated ‘‘ amen” eleven times in immediate suc- 
cession, by actual count. 


* Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN Union by T. J. ELun- 
woep. 
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THE FRENOH DISASTER FORETOLD. 
(From the London Spectator, July 30.) 


The armies are face to face in the Valley of Saar, and 

perhaps before these words are issued, certainly before 

next Saturday, Germany and France, each in perfect 

readiness, each in complete equipment, each burning 

with enthusiasm, will have commenced the struggle 

which is to decide for this century the leadership of the 

world. As yet the auguries are with the Teuton. The 

Emperor of the French, whether pressed by some tn- 

explained necessity, or intent on some over-subtle com- 

bination, or, as we believe, deceived by his hopes from 

subterranean intrigue, has allowed his great adversary, 

whose fearful strength no one in his empire but him- 

self fully comprehends, to secure the fourteen days 
which was all he needed, for preparation. War was 

declared on the 15th, no advance was made till the 29th, 

and within these fourteen days Germany, from Posen 

to the Lake of Constance, has rolled itself together in 

arms to bar Napoleon’s road. We would ask any of 

our readers who may still be fascinated by French tradi- 

tions or French confidence, or are still influenced by 

the delusion that Germany is slow, or are still doubtful 

if she has been united, to reflect on what has been accom- 

plished within these fourteen days. In a silence like that 

of the grave, silence absolutely without precedent, and 

explicable oaly by a willing submission to an inexorable 

rule, Germany has been turned into a camp, her youth 

en masse into soldiers, her cities into fortified positions. 

More than a million of men, three-fourths of them on 

the 14th peaceful citizens, scattered over countries 

many times the size of England, have flung down their 

tools, stepped silently to places marked out for them 

for years, and on railways turned at an hour's notice 

into a branch of the transport service of the state, 

have been carried as fu'ly equipped and organized sol- 

diers to points selected for their rendezvous by Baron 

Von Moltke nearly four years ago. Through great 

provinces which but yesterday were independent, amidst 
‘*tribes” divided or hostile for centuries, using gov- 

ernments whose manifestoes against Prussia are hardly 

dry as trusted instruments, the iron Prussian organiza- 

tion has worked as smoothly as some magnificent ma- 

chine. The sternness of that organization, which in- 
flicts death for desertion or disobedience, is not needed, 

for all are willing; but the steraness makes men 

prompt, and from every division of the Empire, from 

dissatisfied Frankfort as from faithful Berlin, from 

Dresden as from Dusseldorf, from Hesse as from the 
Saxon Duchies, the accounts are always the same—the 
announcement of war arrives at noon, at night comes 
the summons to all enrolled citizens, and next day the 
deserted streets show that all the youth, ready as vete- 

rans and as skilled, are on their way to the front. 

That front, as we intimated last week, faces the arma- 

ments accumulated by Napoleon in the northeast cor- 
ner of France, in the triangle formed by a line drawn 
from Metz to Strasbourg. An army which we estimate 
at 450,000 men, or 100,000 more than that of France, has 
gathered beyoud Saarbrucken, stretching back to 
Treves and Mayence, and the Prussian chiefs have, as 
we predicted last week, announced that their policy is 
one of magnificent audacity. Germany will not wait 
to be invaded, still less will she, in obedience to a 
policy which has found friends in England, but which, 

had it been adopted, would have justified insurrection, 
abandon the people of the Rhineland to the most ex- 
acting of invaders. Summoning the Russians to hold 
down Poland—the Imperial Guard is already on the 
frontier of Posen—sending General Falkenstein with a 
comps d'armee of 50,000 to watch the Elbe and the 
coast, dispatching the Crown Prince to hurry up the 
armies of the South toward Breisach, whence, should 
the great battle be won, they can enter France in un- 
broken strength, Baron von Moltke urges his main 
battle forward upon Paris. If he wins, the empire— 
we do not say France—will be overthrown, and he can 
move forward more leisurely to the next field of battle ; 
if he loses, he can retreat upon the fortresses of the 
Rhine, there once more to arrest the enemy, while a 
second army, as numerous as the first, now forming 
along the Weser, comes up rapidly to his aid. Whether 
he will win or not, whether be has even the better 
chance of winning, scarcely any man in Europe is com- 
petent to say. The French army, though, as we be- 
lieve, outnumbered, is large enough for its werk, is 
well placed, though on somewhat too small a surface, 
is splendidly equipped, and is full of that gay, boastful, 
but dare-devil self-confidence which irritates English- 
men and Germans, but which, being real and not af- 
fected, acts on Southerners like wine, and has carried 
the tri-color into every capital of the Continent. Mar- 
shal Lebeeuf, its real head, has the confidence of the 
army. The chassepot, though it has been tried against 
the needle-gun without shaking Prussian confidence, is 
a splendid weapon, and the mitrailleuse, though only 
formidable in certain positions, may in these positions 
demoralize a brigade. No one is ever safe under any 
circumstances who reckons on the repulse of a French 
army. The special correspondents, bewildered by the 
organized flurry around them, hint at a failure in the 
intendance, talk about meat without cooking-pots and 
cooking-pots without meat, about this that and the 
other which is deficient; but in French armies the 
sound of the cannon soon produces order, and France 
will not be defeated by any momentary muddle. The 
solitary circumstance against her other than her cause, 
and her deficiency as we believe in numbers, is that she 
is led by Napoleon—that is, by a man who makes war 
as he makes coups d'état, like a conspirator ; who fights 
in order to obtain grand scenic effects ; who if he finds 
a genius in his army must think before he uses him 
whither genius is compatible with implicit devotion to 
Cesar ; and who, unless we wholly misread his mani- 
festoes in this war, deeply mistrusts his fate. There is 
dejection in his bearing, dejection as of a man who 
feels a self-imposed task too heavy for endurance, 


THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE PROTESTANT CONFERENCE. 
[From the Independent, N. Y.] 


We have never been among, those who have heralded 
the expected meeting in New York as an event of great 
import, because we did not so regard it. We are sorry 
the meeting did not take place; not because we miss a 
display of the unity of believers—working together in 
the vineyard, and not talking together on a platform, 
will display that; not because grand speeches — 
Popery and infidelity will fail to be delivered—the 
press, not the convention, is in power to-day ; nor yet 
because we lose the pleasure, and it would have been a 
great pleasure, to take by the hand and to listen to men 
of power from other lands ; but mainly because it takes 
from them the chance to see American institutions and 
learn something of American Christianity. We have 
learned much fom other nations ; we believe they can 
learn something from us. We are in constant connec- 
tion with their li and religious movements. They 
are not with ours. e believe that our development 





of Christianity as an active, popular, free religion—all 
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. better and stronger and purer for its entire severance 
ooh Btate men aa control—is worth their study. 
There was a deal of truth in the remark of an English 
statesman who heard of the rejoicings here over the 
completion of the first cable: “They have reason to 
rejoice. With us it is the annexation of but thirty 
millions. With them it is the annexation of the whole 
world.” We needed the Alliance because we want the 
world to know of us. Germany knows absolutely 
nothing of our literary or religious movements. Our 
political history has affected the world. We wished 
these representative men, leaders in the religious 
thought of their countries, to go back and report that 
Christianity is safe with a free nation; and that no 
people, with all the aid of a State exchequer, supports 
more liberally the institutions of religion or shows a 
more God-fearing people than we, who compel the 
man who cares for his religion to pa for it himself, 
and who shut out all creeds and confessions from our 
public schools. 





The Church. 





Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 





NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Aug. 21 (10th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Aug. 23. 
TIMION .0.00 ccccccccs Conv'n of Christian Workers.....Rogersville,Tenn. 
Universalist New York State Convention Hudson. 
ditto. Vermont Ps, “ 
Congregational. ..New Hampshire State Ass’n 
Disciples of Christ. Missouri State Meeting 
ditto. Iowa ” ned 
Christian Osage Conference......... 
Adventist.........Advent Christian Association ... . Springfield, Mass. 
United Pres’n .... lowa 8. 8. Conventien Washington. 
Wednesday, Aug. 24, (St. Bartholomew's Day.) 
United Brethren.. White River Conference 
Meth. Episcopal. . East Genesee 
ditto. .. Detroit 
ditto. . Cincinnati 
Christian.... .....W. Indiana 
Adventist Union Female Miss’y Ass’n....... Springfield, Mass, 
Thursday. Aug. 25. 
United Brethren.. Miami Conference New Haven, O. 
Meth. Episcopal. .Oregon 6: eneccncneceeeses VEMEVEN, Wee Es 
Christian ,........ Pennsylvania State Miss’y Soc’y..Lockhaven. 
ditto. ......65 ° Conference Franklindale. 
ditto. ........Union Iowa nad 
Adventist American Mission Society 


Friday, Aug. 26. 


Meth. Episcopal. .(Canada) Fast Day. 





HOME NEWS. 


— The several Conferences of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church are asked to contribute $100 each 
toward the building of a Metropolitan Church in Wash- 
ington. 


— The Methodists of Omaha have changed their old 
church into a block of stores that will soon rent for 
$10,000 a year. This income is to go to the cause of 
church extension in the state of Nebraska forever, and 
will secure the building of at least 10 churches in the 
rural districts every year. 


— The Rev. J. D. Bradley, the English ritualist, has 
returned to New York, and opened a hall, which he calls 
St. Sacrament Mission, in which the Eucharist will be 
celebrated every day in the year. 


I 
— St. James’ Church, San Francisco, the nucleus of 


Ritualism in California, has ceased to exist. 


— Methodist camp-meetings are announced for the 
coming week as follows:—On the 22d, at Plainville, 
Conn., at Martha’s Vineyard, at Coeyman’s Hollow, 
N.Y., at Rhinebeck, N. Y., at Jamesport, L. 1, at 
Stephentown, N. Y.;—on the 23d, at Woodruff Woods, 
N. J., at Canton, O. ;—on the 24th, at Wesley Grove, 
near Montgomery, N. Y., at Bridgeton District, N. J., 
at Neeiytown, N. Y., at Camillus, N. Y., at Headly 
Grove, N. Y., at Winchester, Ohio ;—on the 25th, at 
Pleasant Valley, Pa., at Castleman’s Run, West Va., at 
Blacklick, Pa., at West Newton, Pa., at Brownsdale, 
Pa., at Fredonia, N. Y., at Harrisville, West Va. 


— In Maine there are just now employed in mission- 
ary work 29 young men, from 6 theological seminaries 
—2 from New Brunswick Seminary, N. J., 3 from 
Yale, 3 from Union, 4 from Hartford, 5 from Andover, 
and 13 from Bangor; while 1 other from Union has 
just closed a short mission. All these but 2 are still 
members of their respective seminaries, which 2 have 
just graduated and are engaged for a year, and the 
others have missions extending from eight to fourteen 
or fifteen weeks. 


— A new Baptist paper, specially devoted to the in- 
terests of the colored people, is soon to be started in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


—The Rev. John Shanahan, a venerable Roman 
Catholic priest, died in this city last week. Father 
Shanahan was in the 78th year of his age, and had but 
2 seniors in his order in the Union, Father McElroy of 
Boston, the oldest, and Father Kiernan of Lancaster, 
Pa., the next oldest. Years ago he was a professor in 
St. Mary’s Seminary at Emmettsburg, where numbers 
of the Catholic clergy received their theological and 
philosophical instruction under his tuition, among his 
— ing the late Archbishop Hughes, Archbishop 

cCloskey, Bishop Whalen of Wheeling, the late Bishop 
Fitzpatrick of Boston, and others. 


— The Rev. George 8. Prentiss, D. D., of New York, 
declines the appointment of the General Assembly to 
the Chair of Theology in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of the Northwest, at Chicago. 


— In Oregon, Ill., the Roman Catholics have a church, | Trave 


but no resident priest. The child of a Catholic parent 
died there the other day, and, in the absence of the 
priest, the Rev. Geo. W. Crofts, a Protestant minister, 
officiated, by request, in the Catholic Church, and pro- 
nounced a benediction at the grave, his service and 
remarks being acceptable to the Catholic people. 


— The American prelates have commenced to arrive 
home from the (cumenical Council. The French 
steamer last week brought to New York Archbishops 
Purcell, of Cincinnati; De Grosbriand, of Burlington, 


Vt. ; and Rapp, of Cleveland, Ohio. They left Rome on | Members 


the 2d of J 
Archbisho 
illness of Bishop Lynch, of Buffalo, who had received 
the last rites of the Church at Rome, and was hourly 
expected to die. 


, and would have been accompanied by 


cCloskey, of New York, but for the | Parsonages 








CHURCHES FORMED. 


Moravia, N. Y 
...-.Mt. Pleasant, Nova Scotia. 
....-Lrish Grove, Mo 

....-. Westerly, R. I 
...Clay Court House, W.Va... 
Knob Fork, W.Va 
Kirkwood, 
Canandaigua, N. 


9 members, July 17 
aed T 


sbyterian 
Disciples of Christa .. q 
ditto. ... New Point, Ind... 
ditto. ...Mount Vernon, Ind. 
Lutheran (Swedes)...Jordan City, Minn.,,.. 
ditto. (Ger’n)...N 
Universalist me 


itto. ‘ 
Prot. Episcopal 
Congregational 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Meth. Episcopal......Augusta, Wis.............. 
ditto. Re = Te 
ditto. ..-Delaware Water Gap. Pa.. 
Macomb, N. Y 
West Haven 
Soringliae, Mo.. 
Krie, Pa 


Presbyterian Synods have organized as follows, some 


of them, as in previous cases, failing to make intelligible 


returns : 


SyNoD OF Kansas; 
Présbyteries. 


Churches, Members. 
. il 
2. 

3. Neosho 

4. 1 

5. Santa Fe 





Synop oF C. 
1. Chilicot 
2. Cincinnati... 
8. Dayton 
4. Portsmouth 


Slsgaw 3] once 


Synop oF COLUMBUS: 
1, ; 2. Franklin ; / 
8. Marion ; 4. Wooster ; i 
5. Zanesville, ) 


18, 
30. | Synop OF PITTSBURG; 


Baptist ...............Gloucester City, N. J 
Reformed (German).. fort Wayne, Ind... 
ditto. .- Lancaster, Ill 
ditto. . .. Schwarzwald, Pa... 
Roman Catholic...... N 
Church of England. .8: 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Lutheran...,....-.06+ St. Louisville, O 
ditto. .+«»+.Canajoharie, N. Y.... 


Lutheran ] , = 
Ref ’d (German) ... Sugar Valley, Pa 
Nora Springs, lowa 


Baptist 
ditto. .... Hampton, lowa 
.... Smoky Hill, Kansas 

kt §& “SSepeRpSGEee ; 
..Peteraville, Ont., (Canada) 
-Ovid, N. Y¥ 
-» Eureka, 
Waynesville, Ill.... ove 
Hamburg, Iowa............. 
..Kentland, Ind. 


ditto. 

ditto. oe 
Wesleyan Meth.. 
Meth. Episcopal.. 

ditto. 

ditto. 














....- Lexington, K 
..Baldwin C 
. Noble, Il 
Troy, Il 
aon gracehouper Falls, Kansas.. 
ST aa 
Jamestown, Wis 
.—, Southampton Co., Va.. 
ditto. Wardensville, W. Va 
Prot. peescepal Martinez, Cal 
ditto. 





ditto cons 
Roman Catholic 
Presbyterian 
ditto. — 
United Brethren..... York, Pa. 
Universalist.......... 


Paterson, 
Mt. Hermon, Miss........... 





taken, to be vindicated or explained.” 
27. 


1. Blairsville ; 
3. Pittsburg: 


4. Washington ; 
5. West Virginia. 


2. Redstone; 
no returns. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Church of England has been deeply agitated for 
many months by the questions regarding the real pres- 
ence in the Eucharist involved in the case of Sheppard 
versus Bennett—a case which has now been decided 
practically in favor of the extreme, High Church, or, 
in their own phrase, Catholic party. The defendant 
was the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, vicar of Frome; but 
it was well understood that, to quote the Loudon Stan- 
dard, the prosecution ‘*sought to procure a condemna- 
tion of the High Churgh party in the person of Mr. 
Bennett, and of a High Church doctrine in the gro- 


12 | tesquely exaggerated form in which it had been cast by 


that gentleman;” and the Dean of Arches, Sir R. 


ue. Phillimore, in his elaborate judgment, observed that 


**he could not shut his eyes to the fact that he was not 
trying Mr. Bennett alone, but also divines eminent for 
iety, learning, and eloquence, whose opinion Mr. 
nnett had borrowed, and in some respects cari- 
catured, but did not allow, by the course which he had 
In like manner, 
although the nominal promoter of the action was a Mr. 
Sheppard, a patishoner of Frome, it has been known 
that the prosecution was really in charge of the Church 
Association, in the event of whose success the with- 
drawal of Anglican Catholics from the Establishment 
was threatened. This body, after having spent several 


si; | thousands of pounds upon the prosecution, find that in 





HOME CHURCHES. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church, it will be re- 
membered, refused at the meeting of its General Sygod, 
last May. to go on with the project for union with the 
United Presbyterians. It may also be recalled that Dr. 
McMaster—perhaps the most eminent member of the 
former Church—visited the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterians and intimated to them that, by 
making the way easy, they might receive a considerable 
deputation from his own body. It now appears that 
Dr. McMaster has been joined in his views by the Rev. 
Messrs, Bratton and Harshaw, who are also members 
of the Western Presbytery ; and that not only these 
gentlemen are ready to accompany him in his secession 
from their Church, but that all the members of the 
Presbytery have united in calling a meeting to consider 
its expediency. Another presbytery of the same Church 
—that of Pittsburg--has held a special meeting and 
unanimously voted in favor of the union, and may not 
impossibly join the secession. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church in Ohio has held a 
state convention at which were read papers giving in- 
structive historical statistics of the growth of Method- 
ism. Introduced into this region—at that time the 
Northwestern Territory—about 1800, its condition at 
subsequent periods has been as follows : 


Traveling Local 
Ministers. Preachers, 


Lay 
Members. 


eeeeee 


Statistics for the year past were as follows :— 


DMimBabOS, 2.0 oc0cccccccces chcccgse c0peseessapecsse secs cocccoes 
ditto. average salary, in Cincinnati Conference...... $814 
“ - Erie - ceccce ae 

“ ” Ohio 
“ “ 


Central Ohio 
General AVETAZEC.... 000 cccccecrecerrecsecescesccsesess 


Church Officers—trustees 
stewards.. 


Churches... 
ditto. 


its first stage the victory is against them, and they 
make their appeal from the Court of Arches to the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council, where the 
present judgment may perhaps-be overturned, but only 
after a long delay, during which the ultra-sacramental 
and ritualistic party are enabled to claim that the law of 
the Church is on their side.—The charges brought 
agaipst Mr. Bennett were that he had promulgated 
opinions respecting (1) the Presence of our Lord in 
the Holy Communion, (2) the Sacrifice said to be 
offered in the administration of that Sacrament, and 
(3) Eucharistic Adoration, which were heretical and 
contrary to the formularies of the Church of England. 
These teachings were contained in an essay entitled 
Some Results of the Tractarian Movement in 1833, and 
in a pamphlet called A Plea for Toleration in the Church 
of England, which was a letter addressed to the emi- 
nent Dr. E. B. Pusey. The language of these pamph- 
lets upon the visible presence of our Lord and the 
adoration of the elements, the Dean of Arches held, 
was distinctly in contravention of the law of the 
Church. This really, although it was evaded, was the 
point in controversy, the several views upon which are 
well summarized by the Daby News. ‘The real ob- 
ject of this contention, however it may be disguised,” 
says that journal, ‘‘is the pretension of a considerable 
number of priests of the Church of England to work a 
miracle as often as they consecrate bread and wine, 
and thus te cause a Divine presence at the altar, irre- 
spective of the state of mind of the communicant. The 

vangelical clergy not only deny the claim, but de- 
mand that the clergy of the Church of England shall 


529 | be forbidden to make it, as being essentially Popish. 


The Broad Church party do not, of course, admit the 
claim, but are divided as to the manuer of dealing with 
it; some of them would give every clergyman the 
utmost liberty to assert claims, trusting to the sober 
sense of the public to keep them in check, while others 
desire to see such alterations effected in the Liturgy as 
to make the pretension impossible.” But Mr. Bennett, 
though originally explicit enough in his presentations 
of the views of his party, substituted for these other 
starements of the doctrine, drawn up most guardedly 
by Dr. Pusey ; and it was upon these that the judg- 
ment was delivered. The Dean, accordingiy, while 
holding that the original expressions might have neces- 
sitated a sentence of suspension and of admonition 
against the future use of such language, was of opinion 
that “‘the retractation, however ungraciously made, 
was sufficient under the present law.” The Dean's 


$s} | own opinion is this—‘‘ I say that the objective, actual 


Church extension. .......... 

Freedmen’s Aid Society 

For support of Sunday-schools. 

For support of Ministry ~ 
Superannuated Preachers é 


For the comparison of the Methodists with other pro- 
minent Churches, the most recent accessible returns are 
those for 1868, when they stood thus : 


Value. 
Members. Ministers. Churches. Churches. 
Hodist.........00..00+-- 129, 1,669 2,544,263 
pet m 409 631 ¢ 
300 430. 
151 vee 
eoee 165 142 
an 0. 113 374 
Protestant Episcopal...... 103 106 


The Germans constitute an important branch -of 


Methodism in Ohio, but are not included in the figures | Fr 


above. 
are : 


Their returns for that state and for the country 


United States. 


324 
315 


29,615 
n 
$1,332,950 


Churches 
GittO, VAINC........ccccccccccescoccess 





The Methodist Episcopal conferences of Delaware 
(colored) and Nevada have been held, yielding these 
returns : 

Nevada. 





1869, 


DEAEEES 4.00. 200s ccccccsesess 26 


8 
$76 000 
9 


base 
— pai 116 
@ontributions een... 





and real presence or the spiritual real presence, a 
presence external to the act of the communicant, ap- 
pears to me to be the doctrine which the formularies of 
our Church, duly considered and constfued so as to be 
harmonious, intended to maintaim”—Opinions upon 
the result of the affair are, of course, diverse. The 
Standard says that ‘‘the law which was invoked to 


| curse the High Church party has altogether blessed 
‘|them.” The Guardian considers that the judgment is 


‘*simply a judgment in favor of liberty,” and that the 

n's decision is ‘‘ not that the doctrines brought be- 
fore him in connection with Mr. Bennett's books are 
the only true deductions from the formularies, but 
that they and the language in which they are expressed 
are fully and fairly within the liberty of English clergy- 
men.” The Record, on fhe other hand, endorses the 
sentiment that ‘‘if this judgment should prevail, it 


04 | would establish the fact that our Reformation was a 


sham, that our martyrs went to the stake for an abstract 


340 | metaphysical idea, and that the compilers of our Ar- 


ticles and Liturgy were, as the Dean of Ripon said 
they must ha.e been, no better than ‘ bunglers.’” The 
eeman, speaking for the Baptists, says that the de- 
cision *‘ leaves the Church of England, notwithstand- 
ing its articles, with merely a nominal difference from 
Popery on the subject of mass.” 





The English Nonconformists have gained a not very 
creditable Parliamentary triumph in the defeat of the 
proposed religious census, which was to have been 
taken next year. Their own explanation of their op- 
position to the measure is on the ground that it would 
give an aspect of popularity to the Establishment which 
is not in accordance with facts; to which it is replied 
that, the census of 1851 having given such a delusive 
overstatement of the numbers of Dissenters, they are 
unwilling to have the true state of things made known. 
On that occasion the enumeration was made of all at- 
tendants at places of worship upon a certain Sunday 
specified in advance; and the allegation is that the 
Tontonteraslots took successful measures for ‘‘ pack- 
ing” their meetings, and secured a : exaggerated attend- 
ance, for that occasion only. In the census of 1871, 
it was the purpose of the t to get at the 


8) the Commons by a vote 





facts by the obvious expedient of questions put to the 
people by the census-takers—a measure to which the 
Dissenters unanimously and strenuously demur, alleg- 
ing arguments which reduce themselves to affirmations 
that the English populace are too pig-headed, too igno- 
rant, and too untruthful to give veracious returns. The 
proposed house-to-house inquiry was voted down by 

b of 90 to 77, and it is under- 
stood that there is to be no religious census. The po- 
sition of Dissenters is stated by the Freeman—that if 


3 | the Churchmen ‘‘could poll the many who never attend 


church or chapel, except at christenings or burials, and 
all the inmates of poor-houses and gaols, also the army 
and navy—if they could require every man to name 
bis creed, or his sect, of course the ignorant and indif- 
ferent, if they styled themselves anything, would write 
themselves down Churchmen. The Church, worsted 
at the polls of worshippers, would be triumphant at 
the poll of non-worshippers.” The Church Review 
retorts, somewhat vulgarly, but in the Anglican man- 
ner, to the presentation of this argument by the Par- 
liamentary champion of Dissent: * We do not believe 
that Mr. Miall’s thieves and infidels, and other amiable 
characters, would be more likely to choose the parish 
church—which, we are sorry to say, is, in many in- 
stances, far too respeciable for them to be ambitious 
of holdiag any connection with—than the neighboring 
Bethesda for their assumed denomination. The 
Church’s connection with the State, and therefore 
os legal character, however it may have the 
effect of inducing certain members of the middle 
Classes to attach themselves formally to her, is likely to 
prejudice 7 of the classes lower in the social scale 
against her. They would relish the opportunity of re- 
cording on paper the withdrawal of their patrona 
from the National Establishment. . . . Tuesday's 
vision was & mean victory, meanly conceded, but it is 
tantamount to a serious mortal [moral ?] defeat for the 
Dissenters, and we are surprised that their champions 
in the House did not see this.” 





The C£cumenical Council has been so completely 
dwarfed by greater interests as to have practically 
passed out of sight. Tue mail reports of the incidents 
attending the vote of Infallibility are important eno 
however, to be put upon record, even should the in” 
tended reassembling of the Council in November never 
occur. The proceedings of the body are thus sum- 
marized in outline by a correspondent from Rome to 
the 7ribune: ‘‘The first public session was held on 
the 8th of December, 1869, when the sole ceremony 
was that of the inauguratian of the Council. The 
second session was held on the 6th of January, 1870, 
when, in the absence of any decrees to be proclaimed, 
the Bishops were called on to make profession of the 
Faith of Pius IV. On the occasion of the third session, 
which was held on the 24th of April, 1870, some de- 
crees were published regarding the existence of God, 
Rationalism, Pantheism, and several other isms. At 
the fourth Council, which was held on Monday last 
[July 18th], the Primacy and Infallibility of the Ro- 
man Pontiff were decided. . . . In the intervals be- 
tween these sessions there have been many meetings, 
called General Congregations, at which the canons dis- 
tributed have been discussed. They have been de Fide; 
de Officio Episcoporum ; de Vita et Honestate Clerico- 
rum ; de Parvo Catechismo ; de Ecclesia ; de Primatu 
Romani Pontificis. Some only of these subjects have 
been parrially discussed. The canon de Ecclesia was 
before the Council when a note of remonstrance from 
the French Government arrived. The answer was an 
immediate order to bring forward the Pritaacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, which, from being the fourteenth ar- 
ticle of the canon de Heclesia, was promoted to the 
dignity of the first.” The votes on the question of In- 
fallibility—in the General Congregation of July 13th, 
and on the occasion of its adoption on July 18th— 
were as follows: 


daly 13. July 18. 


Dt oo aids icin Letedoae 
Placet juxta modum 
Non placet 


The 88 prelates who voted non placet on July 13th, 
according to the London TZ adlet, represented the fol- 
lowing nationalities : 

33 English 

ei, RRS senndes 2 

. Dr, Errington 


Among the most distinguished of the foreign prelates 
included in this enumeration were Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, Cardinal Archbishop of Prague; Mathieu, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Besancon; Rauscher, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna; Ginoulhiac, Archbishop of 
Lyons; Darboy, Bishop of Paris; Dupont des Lo 

ot Metz; Dupanioup, of Orleans; Strossmayer, o 
Bosnia and Styrmium. The bishops frum the United 
States and British America who voted non plucet were 
Connolly, Archbishop of Halifax; Bishops Rogers, of 
Chatham ; Bourget, of Montreal; Domenec, of Pitts- 
burg; Fitzgerald, of Little Rock; Mac Quaid, of 
Rochester; and Kendrick, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
The Americans who gave but a qualified assent, by 
voting placet juata modum, were Aichbishops Blanchet, 
of Oregon City; and McClusky, of New York; and 
Bishops Arnal, of Monterey ; and Verot, of Savannah ; 
also Demers, Bishop of Vancouver.—On the occasion 
of the fourth public Council, on July 18, when the 
formal vote was taken, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says that the seats in the hall devoted to the 
diplomatic body were deserted, the representatives of 
all the Great Powers having been instructed not to ap- 
pear, while nearly 250 of the bishops’ seats were empty, 
since, in addition to the prelates who had left Rome, 
between 130 and 140 chose to absent themselves from 
this sitting rather than incur the guilt of voting placet 
or the odium of avowing their convictions. Of the 
French prelates, 10 archbishops and 35 bishops stayed 
away, while 8 archbishops and 43 bishops voted for he 
dogma : the most eminent of the French absentees were 
the Archbishops Darboy, of Paris; Ginoulhiac, of 
Lyons; Cardinal Mathieu, of Besancon; and the 
Bishops Dupanloup, of Orleans; Lavigeri, of Algiers ; 
and Foulon, of Nancy—all of whom were included in 
the opposition on the first vote. Of the course of the 
American bishops we still lack information. The 2 
ong, who had courage to persist in their non placet 
were Riccio, Bishop of Casazzo in Southern Italy, and 
Fitzgerald, Bishop of Peticula, or Little Rock. —Per- 
haps one circumstance which bas yet altractea no con- 
sideration may in the future assume importance—that 
no decrees of the Cyuucil have any validity until they 
receive the signatures of the Fathers, whu have dis- 
persed—not impossibly never to reassemble—without 
affixing their names either to the Infallibility canon or 
to any of its predecessors. 





The Inquisition has been revived, if we may trust 
an extremely emphatic assertion by a correspondent at 
Rome to the Churchman. The Holy Office, he affi:ms, 





has lately ordered the imprisonment of a man, named 
Joseph Cardini, on a charge of sorcery. 
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Communications. 


(THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 


CLOSE COMMUNION AND CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 
BY NORMAN FOX, LIBERTY, MO. 

BAPTIST who desires to see harmony among 

Christians of every name, will be led to inquire 
how this is affected by that peculiar Baptist usage 
sometimes called Close Communion. Will he not find 
the facts to be somewhat as follows: 

Tke Communion isa symbol of Christian fellow- 

ship—only a symbol—not the reality. ‘l'wo men may 
sit side by side at the table, who are so estranged from 
each other that they do not speak on the street. Pres- 
byterians and Methodists commune together. But 
there are occasional jealousies and little unchristian 
rivalries even between these peoples. Spurgeon and 
many English Baptists commune with other churches, 
but they do not get along with them in perfect harmo- 
ny, and recently Spurgeon was ejected from the Chris- 
tian Alliance in rather a summary manner, owing to a 
slight unpleasantness between him and his communion- 
table partners. So that if close communion should be 
laid aside, and the symbol of fellowship be everywhere 
exchanged, the good time might still be only *‘com- 
ing.” 
On. the other hand, the reality may exist without this 
particular symbol—heart communion without the bread 
and wine. We all remove our hats when we enter the 
sacred precincts of God’s house. The Quaker, owing 
to certain conscientious scruples, keeps on his broad- 
brim during the whole of Divine service. May he not 
reverence God as much as we, although he does not 
manifest in the same way? The Methodist offers the 
bread and wine to the Presbyterian; the Baptist, be- 
lieving that the Presbyterian has never been baptized, 
does not invite him to communion. But may not the 
Baptist love the Presbyterian as earnestly as does the 
Methodist, even though his conscientious scruples do not 
permit him to manifest that love in one particular 
way? And if the Baptists were to-day to abandon 
close communion, it would help the cause of Christian 
union just as much as reverence to God and respect to 
rulers would be increased. If the Quakers should de- 
cide hereafter to take off their hats in church, and to 
say the Honorable Mr. So-and-So, when speaking of a 
member of the Common Council ! ° 

It has been from the first the belief of Baptists that 
baptism is a mere form ; not an essential to salvation ; 
not that which procures salvation, but a mere form. 
And so do they consider communion *‘ a mere form.” 
If they believed with the Romanists that the bread 
and wine was the real body and blood of Christ, of 
which, if a man did not eat, he could not have eternal 
life; if they believed that in it was some magical 
power—such, that if two men of different denomina- 
tions ate of it together, it would be thenceforth and 
forever absolutely impossible for them not to love each 
other perfectly, they might have doubts as to the pro- 
priety of their usage. But when they hear other denom- 
inations say that baptism is a non-essential, they-can 
get along without immersion, is it strange that they 
should infer that, as the communion is also a non- 
essential, they will not care for that either? If Deacon 
Ruling-elder has, as he says, been able to serve God 
forty years without going into the water, can he not 
serve Him another forty years without coming to the 
communion table? If Sister Class-meeting can, as she 
says, love her dear Baptist brethren just as well as 
though she had been immersed a hundred times, can 
they not love her just as much as though she had come 
to the communion table a hundred times? Immersion 
is, in their view, just as much the symbol of the 
Christian’s union to Christ as the bread and wine is of 
his union to his brother. If there may be union 
with Christ without the symbol, may there not be 
union among Christians without the symbol? Is it 
not the spirit of the most superstitious Ritualism 
which makes such an ado over the absence of a few 
bits of bread and a swallow of wine—that looks upon 
an outward ceremony as a positive essential to love 
here and heaven hereafter? If it is not necessary to 
Christian union that all Christians should be baptized 
together, it surely is not that all commune together. 

Now, as a matter of fact, are these close-communion 
Baptists more estranged from other denominations than 
are Methodists or Presbyterians? Can any man say 
they are less forward in Christian associations and other 
union movements? Ask the Presbyterian, and will he 
not tell you that nowhere does he find warmer Chris- 
tian friends than among Baptists? Ask the Methodist 
preacher if, on his numerous fields of labor, he has 
found more tender sympathy among Presbyterians and 
Congregationalist than among Baptists? It may, per- 
haps, without contradiction, be stated that between 
Baptists and Presbyterians on the one hand, and Bap- 
tists and Methodists on the other, there is more real 
union than between Presbyterians and Methodists. 
When Baptists are called “ uncharitable,” ‘‘ bigoted,” 
** narrow minded,” and all that, no sensible Baptist 
loses his temper, for he knows that these terms are used 
only in a Pickwickian sense, and that other denomina- 
tions really think more of Baptists than they do of 
each other. Now, if between Baptists and those with 
whom they never commune there is just as much love 
and sympathy as between those denominations which 
practice intercommunion, is it not perfectly plain that 
the Baptist isage of close communion does not stand 
in the way of Christian tnion, andits abrogation would 
do nothing to help along the desired harmony among 
God's people ? 

If Baptists loved other Christians as much as they 
love their own converts, they might certainly be said to 
stand on Christian union ground. But there is nothing 
~ their close communion which forbids their doing 

8. 

In a Baptist congregation are certain converts, who 
have applied te the church for membership—have, by 
vote of the church, been received; but it has not been 
convenient, as yet, to have them baptized. Mean- 
while occurs &@ communion day. Shall these be allowed 
tocommune? The church has, by formal vote, recog- 
nized their Christian character as fully as it has done 
that of any of its members. But some Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists are ‘‘ close communion” thus 
far—that no person can commune until he is (as they 
deem) baptized. Therefore, these converts cannot re- 
ceive the bread and wine. 

Now Baptists look on Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists as on these young converts. They do not 
doubt that such men as 8. H. Tyng, John Hall, and T. 
L. Cuyler are Christians; they merely ask, have they 
been baptized? Yes; it is answered—sprinkled in in- 
fancy. But is infant-sprinkling true Christian baptism ? 
Until the affirmative of this is:shownto their satisfaction, 
they must cluss these men with the group of young 
converts spoken of above, and refuse to invite them to 








but co is communion a mere form, and the want of one 
mere form may justify the refusal of another mere 
form. But ausage which allows a denomination to 
love other Christians as much as its own repistéred can- 
didates for membership, cannot stand very much in the 
way of Christian union. 

“But don’t you expect to commune with us in 
heaven ?” says some sad, tender-hearted soul. ‘ Yes,” 
says the Baptist, ‘‘in heart-communion; with love and 
affecton ; not with little pieces of bread and cups of 
wine.” Heart-communion we are ready to extend 
now, and if we have communion ‘‘on earth as it is 
in heaven,” the sign of Christian union is commenced. 

But here is a point worth very serious consideration. 
‘Open communion,” so far from bringing Baptists 
nearer to otherChristians, would widen the breach between 
them. Spurgeon, and other open communionists, stand 
further away from the non-Baptists than do their close- 
communion brethren! 

All denominations—Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and all—take the ground that a 
man cannot come to the communion wntil he has been 
baptized. Baptists, believing that there is no baptism 
except immersion, on profession of faith, hold that those 
who were baptized in infancy, (some, thaugh they 
were immersed, as is always done in the Greek Church, 
and often in the Church of England), or merely 
sprinkled on profession of faith, have never been bap- 
lized, and so canngt come to the communion. They 
could admit non-Baptists to communion iabut two 
ways: 

first.—By allowing that they were daptized persons. 
But, in so doing, they would abandon their own prin- 
ciples and cease to be Baptists. Some have alleged that 
here is the great central deposit of the milk in the 
cocoanut, and that all this ado about close communion 
is merely a “‘littlegame” to get Baptists to acknowl- 
edge, by communing with Presbyterians, that these are 
baptized—that these pitiful tears are only a device to 
secure a virtual acknowledgment of the validity of in- 
fant baptism from good Baptists, whose hearts are so 
tender that they would allow that two and two make 
only three-and-a-half, if it would hurt any brother's 
feelings to hear it said they made four! But surely we 
cannot believe as many things as there are, that look 
like it, that sectarian chicanery would ever dare to use 
the sacred name of Christian union in any such deceit- 
ful way! 

But if Baptists will not acknowledge that Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists are baptized—if, in other 
words, they continue to be Baptists, they can admit 
these to communion only as unbaptized persons. 

But the moment they begin to do this, not only do 
they find themselves obliged to admit to communion 
their own converts without waiting for their baptism 
(for are not their own unbaptized converts Christians as 
truly as their Presbyterian brethren?) but they also find 
themselves at issue with the whole Christian world be- 
sides—for all Christendom holds that the wnbaptized 
should not be admitted to the communion table. Close- 
communion Baptists declare other Christians in error 
on one point, viz.: baptism. Spurgeon, Maleom, and 
other open-communion Baptists declare them in error 
on still anotier point, viz.: in saying that unbaptized 
persons cannot commune. 

** Doctor, will this medicine cure me?” ‘‘ No,” an- 
swers the physician, ‘‘ but it will throw you into fits, 
and I have no doubt I can manage them.” But serious 
doubts may be indulged as to whether sectarian aliena- 
tion can most easily be remedied by introducing an en- 
tirely new point of difference between Baptists and the 
rest of the Christian world. The pugnacious Spurgeon, 
the enthusiastic Malcom, may be ready to attack the 
universal belief and usage of Christendom, but quiet, 
peace-loving Baptists will generally think it best to be 
contented with the points of difference which now 
exist between them and other Christians. Would any 
judicious friend of Christian union desire to procure 
the interchange of an empty form by the introduction 
of another real difference of opinion among God’s peo- 
ple? Itis certainly not best that any denominatiun 
should introduce into the Christian world a new princi- 
ple—one which would surely provoke controversy 
among ‘others, and one, if Baptists all adopted it, a 
new principle of church polity whose bearings on fu- 
ture controversies no one could foretell. * 

Therefore, whateyer else may be said of the Baptist 
usage of close communion, it does not hinder perfect 
harmony among Christians. Pertaining to a mere 
form, it is hardly worth the shedding of such rivers of 
tears and ink as haye been poured out upon it. Baptists 
do not invite Presbyterians and others to the communion, 
because they do not consider them to be baptized. But 
can they not love Christians, even though they consider 
them unbaptized? Baptists and Presbyterians can love 
each other without exchanging the bread and wine. 
But if any Christian feels that it would be a pleasrue to 
unite with his Baptist brethren, not only in love but 
also in the outward symbol of that love, he has only to 
submit himself to another ‘‘mere form,” saying to 
himself the words of one of old: ‘*‘ See, here is water— 
what doth hinder me to be baptized ?” 


William Jewell College, April, 1870. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Nay members of the family of Smith may be inter- 
ested in learning that Mr. J. Russell Smith has pub- 
lished a work called The Heraldry of Smith, in which a Mr. 
Grazebrook—controverting the dictum of the witty Dean of 
St. Paul’s, that ‘‘ the Smiths never had any arms; they in- 
variably sealed their letters with their thumbs’—has col- 
lected from MSS. and monumental authorities a vast num- 
ber of coats of arms borne by various families of Smith, 
Smyth, Smythe, and Smijth. Mr, Grazebrook introduces 
into his volume a great deal of curious lore, and some of his 
notes are of historical value, ashe is able to adduce seyeral 
instances of allusive arms being granted to individuals on 
account of their connection with important ovents. 


— Philadelphia has enjoyed so long and so high an 
eminence in medical science that it 1s somewhat strange it 
should not possess a medical journal of the first class, except 
those which appear at monthly or longer intervals. Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. are about to supply this want. On 
the Ist of October, they announce, they will commence the 
publication of a fortnightly journal, to be called the Medica/ 
Times, and to contain departments devoted to clinical lec- 
tures and essays; to articles on practical medicine, surgery, 
diseases of women and children, and therapeutics; to records 
of important cases, and notes of hospital practice; to ab- 
stracts of the transactions of medieal and scientific socie- 
ties; to discussions of questions relating to medical science, 
hygiene, medical jurisprudence, medical edueation, hospital 
management; to foreign and domestic correspondence, de- 
tailing the medical movements in the principal cities of the 
world; to short reviews of medical publications; to reports 





the communion table, True, baptism is a mere form, 


of improvements and discoveries in medical science, Among 





the contributors are named some 70 eminent physicians and 
medical instructors of Philadelphia and other cities. 


—Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, announce 
as in press for publication durimg the summer and autumn, 
The Art of Pleasing ; or, the American Lady’s and Gentle- 
man’s Book of Etiquette ;—a new lexiconwf the Languaze 
and Sentiment of Flowers, called Flora’s Pocket Dictionary ; 
—a Globe Edition of the Waverley Novels, complete in 23 vols., 
at $1.25 per vol., $28.75 per set, and the Tales of a Grand- 
father, in 4 vols. to match the Waverley, the only edition con- 
taining the 4th Series, Tales from French History ;—the 
Prose Writers of Germany, by Frederic H. Hedge, D.D.;— 
the Poets and Poetry of Europe, by H. W. Longfellow, jast 
completed, by the addition of 150 pages new matter;— 
Gems from Homer, a sories of 39 plates, by John Flaxmap ;— 
the Prose Writers of America, with a Survey of the Intellee- 
tual History, Condition, and Prospects of the Country, by 
Rufas W. Griswold, D.D., a new edition revised to the pre- 
sent time by Profs. Thomas Chaseand John H. Dillingham; 
— Mother Goose in her New Dress, a series of chromo-litho- 
graphed sketches;—a new series of Speakers ;—Wilson’s 
American Ornithology; or, The Natural History of the Birds 
of the United States, with a life of the author by George 
Ord, F.R'S8., &c., and the continuation, containing the nat- 
ural history of birds inhabiting the United States, not given 
by Wilson, with figures drawn, engraved, and colored from 
nature by Charles Lucien Bonaparte (Prince of Musigano); 
—and a Dictionary of Synonums, based upon the work of 
Carpenter. 

— We have been using the “ Tilden Ink Stand” for 
the last two weeks, and are glad to recommend it as a very 
converient invention. If our readers are afflicted witha 
propensity to leave their inkstands open, thereby suffering 
the fluid to evaporate as well as deteriorate, this contrivance 
will meet their wants admirably, and as for upsetting, turn- 
ing the inkstand upside down tends rather to reduce the 
slight evaporation which can by any possibility take place, 
than to spill the ink. 


—Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., are about 
to publish Literature af the English Language, comprising 
representative selections from the best authors, and lists of 
contemporaneous writers and their principal works, by E. 
Hunt, A.M. The author’s plan is original. Commencing 
with the present time, he goes back to Chaucer, represent- 
ing each decade by introducing the pupil to modern authors 
first, and leading him back to the classical period. 


BOOKS. 


In Leitu Israel. An Historical Novel. By 8. Barine- 
Goutp, M.A. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 
There are are three works which no one interested in 

the French Revolution should fail to read, after having 
acquainted himself with its history. These are Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution, Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, 
and the present yolume—to which, we suppose, may 
soon be added the volume with which its author prom- 
ises to follow it. In Hzitu Israel—a title of whose sig- 
nificance we have no perception—can scarcely be 
called a picture of the Revolution itself, since it depicts 
only the eyents which heralded it, ending with the 
storming of the Bastile, the expedition of the mob 
of women to Versailles, and its capture of the royal 
family. But its subject, and its merit, are its clear 
illustration of the unendurable burdens laid upon the 
French peasantry by the aristocracy, and especially 
upon the lower clergy by the higher ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. Mr. Baring-Gould ,has collected in Norman- 
dy ‘‘ materials for a history of a representative charac- 
ter of that eventful period—one Thomas Lindet, parish 
priest of Bemay”--whom, vouching for the histurical 
truth of the incidents and characters he introduces, our 
author traces through his first struggles against eccle- 
siastical tyranny, his election to the National Assem- 
bly, and his supplanting of his persecutor in his episco- 
pal chair, which Lindet held during the existence of 
the Constitutional Church, and until his ejection on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. The sometimes unsatis- 
factorily slight outline given to these events will no 
doubt be deepened in its author’s promised ‘‘ life of the 
Abbé Grégoire, which will illustrate the position of 
the Constitutional Church, of which he was the soul.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s ultimate purpose, however, far 
from being limited to anything retrospective or histori- 
cal, has reference to the existing position and tenden- 
cies of his own Church, the Anglican. Premising that 
he speaks in behalf of the Ritualists, we quote from 
his preface sufficiently to indicate his drift : 

‘In times when the relations between Church and State are 
precarious, coercive measures are certain to force on ajrupture. 
Of late, repression has been employed freely on a portion of the 
community, and this has suddenly created a liberation party 
which three years ago scarcely existed within the Church and the 
ranks of the clergy. . . . In the Wesleyan revival, a body of ear- 
nest men who moved for a relaxation of the icy bonds of Estab- 
lishmentarianism were thrust forth into schism. The first Tract- 
arians were driven to Rome by the hardness of their spiritual 
rulers. At present, a party, peculiarly narrow, and rapidly dying, 
by means of a packed Privy Council, are engaged in hunting out 
and repressing the most aetive section of the Church. ... A fe- 
verish eagerness to disseyer Church and State has broken out 
among clergy and laity, and a schism would be the result, were 
the chain uniting Church and State indissoluble ; but as events of 
late years have made it clear, that with a little concerted pnergy 
the old rust-eaten links can be snapped, there will be no schism, 
but a united effort will be made by a body of resolute spirits 
within the Church to tear asunder crown and mitre. The dises- 
tablishment of the English Church will present a feature absent 
from that of the Irish Church. In the latter case, there wasa 
unanimous opposition to the measure by all within it; but, in the 
event of the severance of the union in England, it will take place 
amid the joyous accclamations of no inconsiderable section of its 
best and truest sons,” 

Life of the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D. By M. 

RAINERD. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

1870. 

A memoir, however widely known and honored its 
subject may have been, possesses a peculiar interest 
only for a certain circle, or party or sect as the case 
may be, and for this reason is not ordinarily entitled to 
space which properly belongs to books of a more gen- 
eral, not to say worldly, character. While the record 
of Dr. Brainerd’s life does not differ from other biog- 
raphies in this respect, it claims attention from an unu- 
sually large circle of friends and acquaintances having 
its center in Philadelphia, where he was for thirty years 


pastor of the old Pine Street Church, and extending to 
every part of the country where active and earnest 
workers in the cause of truth can be found. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and Dr. Brainerd were intimate friends until 
the death of the former, and the many characteristic 
anecdotes concerning him lend an additional interest to 
the book. Although Dr. Brainerd’s church was Pres- 
byterian, his heart was cosmopolitan, and the letters 
received by his family after his death are an evidence 
of the universal esteem and confidence with which he 
was regarded by all sects and parties. As a history of 
the times, this memoir is highly valuable, containing 
the record of one who was personally active in all the 
stirring events of his time, and whose zeal in the dis- 
charge of his duty during the rebellion was quite as 
tireless as that of any soldier who served in a sphere of 
duty nominally more difficult and dangerous. The 
book was printed by subscription, and mainly for pri- 
vate circulation ; but a few copies have been placed 
with A. D. F. Randolph & Co. for those who may not 
know how else to obtain it. 
The Student's Mythology. A Compendium of Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chi- 
nese, Thibetian, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and 


Peruvian Mythologies. In accordance with stand- 
ard authorities. Arranged for the use of schools 
and colleges. By C. A. Wuire. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton. 1870. 

The title-page accurately indicates the scope of the 
work, with the exception that it gives no intimation 
that the author’s use of his materials has been like that 
of a professed builder who, having stores of stone, 
brick, lime, mortar, timber, and other ingredients of a 
house, should arrange each in a symmetrical pile by 
itself, and rest complacent in the assurance of a task 
accomplished. Mr. White—or whoever the author 
may be, a point which the preface involves in some. un- 
certainty—explains that his Mythology ‘‘lays no claim 
to any superiority in point of erudition; the text- 
books already before the public leave nothing to be de- 
sired in this particular.” Because of the juvenility of 
his expected students, he has given ‘the allegorical 
meaning attached to the ancient myths, only where their 
application is clear and simple ;” and ‘‘for the same 
reason, the writer has avoided questions of comparative 
mythology, EXCEPT in cases where the analogies are too 
obvious to be passed unnoticed.” Of the ‘‘ standard 
authorities” mentioned on the title-page, the author 
proceeds in detail to ‘‘ mention Calmet, Anthon, Tooke, 
Bulfinch, Huc, and Schlegel.” Which, altogether, is 
very much as if a writer on lexicography were to con- 
sult no authority later than Dr. Johnson, a philologer 
to stop at the period of Boyle and Bentley, an astrono- 
mer to allude to nothing but what antedates Galileo, or a 
postmaster-general to perform the mail service by means 
of sailing packets as being the method approved by his 
eminent predecessors of the last century. Mr. White 
seems absolutely unaware that, thanks to modern Ger- 
man scholarship, the study of mythology has been as 
completely and as suddenly revolutionized as was that 
of hieroglyphics by the discovery of the Rosetta-stone. 
In offering his book, ‘‘ in the hope that it may render 
the subject of mythology more generally popular in our 
schools,” he adduces no other reason “‘ why it is neces- 
sary to become acquainted with the fables of mytholo- 
gy”’ than that ‘‘if we were not acquainted with the 
names and supposed histories of the heathen divinities, 
we could not fully understand the ancient writers of 
Greece and Rome. These fables,” he adds, ‘‘ are also 
constantly alluded to by modern authors, so that it is 
necessary for every one to know something about 
them.”—To see for a moment to what Mr. White’s con- 
ception of mythology would lead, we quote the second 
question in his book : 

Ques. Did all the heathen nations worship the same deities ¢ 
Ans. No, every nation had its own gods, and its own super- 
stitions. For example, the Mythology of the Hindoos differs 

completely from that of the Greeks and Romans.” 

Compare with this a few names from one of these 

tables which have lately become common-places, this 

being from M. Jacolliot’s Bidle in India : 

JuprrEer.—In Sancrit, Zu-pitri, Father of Heaven, or Zeus-pitri, 
of which the Greeks have made the word Zeus, and the 
Hebrews Jehovah. 

ATHENIA.—The Greek Goddess of Chastity. In Sanscrit, A-tanaia 
—without children. 

MinERvVA.— Who is the same goddess with the Romans, but with 
the added attribute of courage. In Sanscrit, Ma-nara-va— 
who supports the strong. 

NeptTune.—In Sancrit, Na-pata-na—who governs the furious 
waves. 

PosrEmwon.—Another Greek name of Neptune. In Sansorit, Pasa. 
uda—who claims the waters. 

Mars.—God of War. In Sanscrit, Mri—who gives death. 

HERCULES.—In Sanscrit, Hara-kala, hero of battles—an epithet 
commonly given to Siva, God of battles and of Hindoo poetry, 

THesEvs.—In Sanscrit, Tha-saha, the associate, companion of 
Siva. 

#acus.—A Judge in Hell, in Greek mythology; in Sanscrit, 
Aka-ka, a severe judge, adjective of qualification, ordinarily 
attached to the name of Yama—the Hindoo Judge of Hell. 

ARIADNE.—The unhappy princess abandoned by Theseus, and 
who had committed the fault of giving herself up to the 
enemy of her family. In Sanscrit, Avi-ana—sedueed by an 
enemy. 

RHADAMANTHUS.--A nother Judge in Hell, in mythology; in San- 
scrit, Radha-manta—who chastises crime. 

ANDROMEDA.—Sacrificed to Neptune, and succored by Perseus. 
In Sanserit, Andha-ra-medha—sacrificed to the passion of the 
Water God. 

OrEstes.—Celebrated for his madness. In Sanscrit, O-raksa-ta— 
deveted to misfortune. 

Pytapes.—The friend of Orestes. 
consoles by his friendship. 

IrHicENta.—The sacrificed virgin. In Sanscrit, Apha-gana—who 
ends without posterity. 

A bald array of names like this, is sufficient to show 

that Mr. White's naively confessed exclusion of com- 

parative mythology is about as rational as it would be 
for M. Granier deCassagnac or Mr. 8. C. Abbot to 
write a history of Bonapartism from which all men- 
tion of Prussia was banished. He has, however, the 
excuse of being apparently ignorant of the very exist- 


In Sanscrit, Pwla-da—who 





ence—to say nothing of German writers—of the works 
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of Messrs. Cox and Baring-Gould and Max ‘Miiller. 
We have dwelt upon his book longer than we should 
have done but for the curious exemplification it affords 
of the indisposition of the pedagogical mind to keep 
itself abreast of the scholarship of the age in the sub- 
jects it professes to have mastered. Works like Mr. 
White’s—and in this it is representative of much of the 
classical instruction of our schools and colleges—are 
not merely unprofitable but misleading. Nothing op- 
erates more effectually to discourage the taste for 
learning than the student’s discovery that he is called 
upon—thanks to his teacher's ignorance—to unlearn 
that which he has painfully acquired. 

Grace Aguilar’s Works. New York: 

& Co. 1870. 

The new edition of this author’s works is now com- 
plete ; consisting of nine handsome 12 mo. volumes, and 
forming the best cheap collection of her writings with 
which we are acquainted. The set consists of the fol- 
lowing works, named in the order of publication. 
Home Influence; The Mother's Recompense ; Wo- 
man’s Friendship ; Home Scenes and Heart Studies ; 
The Vale of Cedars; The Days of Bruce, and 
Women of Israel ; the two last named filling two vol- 
umes each. It seems to us that 7’e Women of Israel, of 
all her works, must have been the author’s favorite, for 
her inherited and Israelitish reverence for the Bible asa 
record of Jewish character and history would natur- 
ally inspire her with a _ peculiar enthusiasm. 
It is however by her fictions that she has 
gained her well deserved popularity, and Home 
Influence, The Vale of Cedars, and the Days 
of Bruce would probably be preferred by most of her 
admirers. Grace Aguilar was almo.: if not quite the 
” Jast of the literary school of which Maiia Edgeworth is 
the type. In 1847, the year of her death, the modern 
novel was in its formative period, and the weekly pa- 
pers with their thrilling tales of crime and adventure 
were almost unknown. Since that time we have 
learned to follow our heroes through the most appall- 
ing scenes that ever pen described, with comparative 
equanimity; but imagination fails when we attempt 
to fancy Miss Edgeworth or any lady of her time and 
creed, perusing, let us say, Mr. Reade’s last production 
where every succeeding monthly part left the charac- 
ters in a worse plight than they had been in before, and 
where even the good and angelic people are constantly 
doing things as absurd as they are surprising. Our 
author does not follow the sensational plan, and yet we 
know persons whose reading is chiefly confined to the 
fictions of the day, who re-read her books with an in- 
terest which never flags, and who admit that the half- 
light of grace, refinement and good taste which shines 
through her pages, is after all more satisfactory than 
the unreal glare in which it is so often considered ne- 
cessary to present the current fictions of the day. 
Grace Aguilar is not likely to find a rival in literature 
at present. There are more brilliant, more interest- 
ing, more natural novels than hers, but we doubt if 
any seyen tales by one author can be found in which 
there is more of truth and purity, less of everything 
that is evil, and calculated, upon the whole, to do good 
and interest the reader more, than those which we have 
enumerated at the beginning of this notice. 

The Soul's Inquiries Answered in the Words of Scrip- 
ture. (‘*As if a man had inquired at the Oracle of 

God.” 2 Samuel xvi, 23.) A Year-Book of Scripture 


Texts. Arranged by G. Wasuineton Moon. Lon- 

don: Hatchards; New York: Pott & Amery. 1870. 

The title-page, for once, is very nearly descriptive of 
what follows. In a dainty little pocket volume, Mr. 
Moon has arranged under the date of every day in the 
year a question from Scripture, and has appended a 
two-fold reply. For instance, under the date of Aug. 
13th we find the following : 

‘* Whither shall I go? Gen. xxxvii, 30. 

“The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii, 27. 

‘I will sing of Thy power; yea, I will sing aloud of Thy 
mercy in the morning; for Thou hast been my defense and refuge 
in the day of my trouble. Psa. lix, 16.” 


The patience, ingenuity, and knowledge of Scripture 
required for the thorough execution which Mr. Moon 
has given to his task, are no less admirable than the 
extreme suggestiveness frequently to be found in texts 
thus collated, and which few readers might have 
thought of pondering in connection with one another. 
A feature which many will find attractive is that the 
space devoted to each triplet of texts has its o/s @ vis in 
one similarly dated, upon the opposite page, which 
may either be filled with the autographs of one’s 
friends under their respective birth-days, or, as Mr. 
Moon suggests, ‘‘ be used for brief, but grateful, records 
of God’s merciful dealings with you and yours.” 

Holy Matrimony. By the Rev. Jamzs A. Borzzs, D. D. 

ew York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 

Any book which bears the imprint of Hurd & Houghton 
is sure to be very creditable in its external appearance, 
and, reason as we may about the thoughts that lie within, 
we are rather more disappointed when we find good 
mechanical work wasted on intellectual trash, than 
when we find that which is good and beautiful poorly 
printed and bound, and, in short, dressed in fustian. 
This book may be taken, we suppose, as the Episco- 
palian authority on the subject indicated by its title, 
and as its author is Rector of the Church of the Advent 
in Boston, it will probably be well received in most 
“Church” circles, even in those which advocate celibacy 
‘* for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake.” On the subject of 
divorce the author takes the high ground that the State 
may and should make the marriage tie indissoluble. 
The book abounds with references to those ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities to whose works churchmen love to turn 
in cases of perplexity, and as a comment upon its 
general tendency, we can do no better than to quote the 
motto upon its title page, printed between the author’s 
name and a wood-cut representing an antique ring— 
** Sacramentum hoc magnum est, ego autem dito in 
Christo et in Ecclesia.” 


D. Appleton 


SCHOOL-BOOKS AND SCHOOL-BOOK 


PUBLISHING. 

T= organization in New York last March of the 

Publishers’ Board of Trade, the adoption of by- 
laws and regulations, and the subsequent meeting of 
of the Board last month, are matters of much conse- 
quence to the public, as they refer to the vital question 
of Education, and are intimately connected with it. 
The organization is composed of some thirty odd firms, 
all engaged in publishing school-books, and represents 
with a few inconsiderable exceptions, the whole of this 
branch of the trade. The result of these meetings has 
been a very radical reform in the manner of cozducting 
the most important part of the business which the mem- 
bers control—a reform which almost every teacher, 
school officer, or other person who has had occasion to 
become interested in text-books, will heartily indorse. 
It is known asthe abolition of ‘‘agency” work. On 
July ist, all agents or travelers engaged by these 
houses were withdrawn, and all undue means in the 
matter of introducing books into schools, displacing 
those in uge, and putting in others, were condemned, 
and a positive agreement was entered into that the 
wrong should not exist, this agreement being bound by 
stringent rules. Asa consequence of this, parents and 
guardians will be relieved of a vexatious system which 
has prevailed—that of the repeated, and often unnec- 
essary, changes in text-books; and teachers and others, 
who have heretofore so justly complained of the evil 
effects resulting from the persistency, and oftentimes 
corrupt practices of the agent, will thank the Board of 
Trade for their action. 
Noting this great reform, it will be interesting to learn 
something of the wonderful growth of the School-Book 
business in the United States. No country in Europe 
begins to compare with ours in this noble trade which 
helps to educate and shape the intellectual culture of 
the nation. In Germany the business is much larger, 
and more thoroughly carried on than in other European 
countries, but even there no large manufacturing pub- 
lishers are engaged exclusively in it; in fact, there are 
no firms whatever that make it a specialty. 
So lately as within this generation we had no estab- 
lished enterprises of this kind, and had to depend on this 
publisher for a speller, that one for an arithmetic, 
and different ones for grammars, geographies and 
higher works. But in the year 1842 a change 
was effected in this respect by the publication 
of Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spellers, issued by 
Mark H. Newman & Co., and since then there has 
been the most enthusiastic competition and effort to 
gain the highest point of excellence in publishing well- 
graded series of school-books—the art having now at- 
tained a very high degree of perfection. To Henry 
Ivison, Esq., then a member of the firm of Newman & 
Co., is due the credit, probably more than to any one 
else, of bringing about this result. He had long fore- 
seen the want of a complete series of text-books, na- 
tional in character, fresh in matter, well-graded and 
thorough. Mr. Newman dying, he became more than 
ever the prominent worker in the, house, and now set 
himself about the task ‘of practically carrying into ef- 
fect what he had so long conceived. Thus originated 
the American &ducational Series, one of the most 
widely circulated series of books published on the 
globe. About this time much interest was felt in the 
matter of educational publishing, and in the West and 
other parts of the country large amounts of capital 
were invested in it. In Cincinnati, especially, the 
foundation of the great house now known as Wilson, 
Hinkle, & Co.. was laid by Winthrop B. Smith & Co., 
and in New York Mr. A. 8. Barnes had made a move 
towards establishing the extensive business of which 
he is now the head. The great houses of the Harpers 
and the Appletons had also commenced on their large 
and important labors in this branch of publishing, 
which they have since developed to such splendid pro- 
portions. 
Mr. Ivison being, however, more prominently iden- 
tified with educational’ publishing than any other 
person in the country, it will be instructive to dwell 
more fully upon the incidents of his career, and the 
prodigious growth of the house which he founded. 
Born in Scotland, he came from that land of publishers 
and poets in 1820, sailing from Glasgow. Arriving 
here, he was apprenticed toa bookbinder, and learning 
his trade pursued it for a while. In 1829, he removed 
to Auburn, N. Y., and there cOmmenced tlie book 
business, and, we may say, laid the foundation of those 
principles which have placed him among the foremost 
publishers of his day. In 1845, he became a partner 
with Mr. Newman, and, as we have said, remained 
such until the death of Mr. N. Shortly after that 
event, he associated with himself Mr. H. F. Phinney, 
then a thriving bookseller in Buffalo, and now was 
formed the house of Ivison & Phinney—a firm name 
as familiar in this country as household words. The 
new firm threw all their capacity and energy into the 
publication of school-books, and followed one publica- 
tion with another until their catalogue comprised works 
in every branch of study. These have since become 
standard, and the list has grown until it now numbers 
over two hundred separate and distinct works. At 
different times the firm has received fresh vigor and 
activity by the admission of various members, all of 
them experienced and thoroughly accomplished pub- 
lishers. The style of the firm is now Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor, & Co., and it is one of the standard repre- 
sentative firms in the school book business. 

Of the works comprised in their catalogue, many 
are known throughout the land—Sanders’ Readers and 
Spellers, Webster’s Dictionaries, Spencerian Copy- 
Books, Robinson’s Mathematics, Gray’s Botanies, 
Kerl’s Grammars, &c. Some one or more of thege are 
used in very nearly every school-house, academy, and 
college in the United States, and, like the Cornell's 





Geographies of the Appletons, and the Anthon’s Clas- 
sics of the Harpers, their names are familiar through- 
out the land. 

A peculiarity of these books is the excellence of 
their manufacture. The binding, paper, printing, and 
engravings, are of a high order of merit, as much care 
and taste being exefcised in the ‘‘ getting up” of a 
primer, as publishers of miscellaneous works devote to 
the works of popular authors. The copy-books are 
really works of art. The graceful lines of the exam- 
ples, the exquisite shades and curves, and the delicately 
and perfectly proportioned letters, are marvels of 
beauty and skill. 

Mr. Ivison’s firm now occupies a large and beautiful 
new store,and also an extensive building as a manu- 
factory. From this they turn out daily, during a large 
portion of the year, the almost incredible number of 
twelve thousand bound volumes daily, and employ in 
various positions and departments about five hundred 
persons. They have representatives in Boston, Chica- 
go, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and New Orleans, 
who, under the new régime of the Board of Trade, be- 
come ‘‘Corresponding Agents,” their duties being to 
watch over the territory under their charge, and to see 
that the iaterests of the firm are protected. They are 
not allowed to visit schools or school officers, seeking 
introductions or displacements of books but are strictly 
confined to the regulations of the Board. 

Thus we have imperfectly sketched the rise and pro- 
gress of the educational publishing business in this 
country, speaking more specifically, it is true, of the 
important work of one house, yet showing something 
therefrom of the magnitude and extent of the import- 
ant trade. The amount of capital that is actually in- 
vested in this business is estimated at more than siz 
million dollars, andthe number of volumes issued an- 
nually atmore than eighteen millions. Taking these 
extraordinary figures as they exist now, we may im- 
agine what they will amount to in half a century from 
this date—when the boundless Western country shall 
become opened up and populated, when the vast South 
shall be enriched by free labor and blessed with free 
schools, and when the population of the United States 
shall number one hundred millions. 





Publishers’ Department. 








TO TEACHERS. 

It is one of the aims of The Christian Union to 
take special notice of all educational matters, both as re- 
gards topics affecting our great American system of Com- 
mon Schools, and tbose of interest to educators in general, 
embracing the latest news and notes in this fieldfrom all 
parts of our own country and from Europe as well. This 
makes an element attractive to all thinking men and 
women, but especially to instructors. 

And not only is the paper worth their taking and reading, 
but also worth their exertions to spread it abroad in the 
communities where they live. 
well for such exertions. Read the publishers’ advertisements 
and send to them for special circular. 





It is able and willing to pay 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 

167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will re-open September 2ist. Thorough English course. French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Létters promptly answered. 

MR. & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 








PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


160 JORALEMON 8T., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 

This institution offers to young ladies rare advantages fora 
thorough education in all branches of study. 

In the BOARDING DEPARTMENT, under the care of Miss 
E. J. Smita, pupils will find ample accommodations and a gen- 
uine home. 

Music and French teachers of the highest attainments and 
skill are engaged 


Exclusively for Boarding Pupils. 

The school year will commence Sept. 14, 1870. 

New scholars and those who have not passed their last éxamin- 
ations for promotion are earnestly requested to be present for 
classification on the opening day. 

For circulars address as above, to Miss E. J, Situ or Prof. 


South Orange, New Jersey. An 


English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and 0 


fjidren. Address 
MISSES GALE, Box 103, 


Mrs. PARK’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 


153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street, 





(Formerly Ferris French Institute) 
Re-opens Sept. 2ist. For circulars apply as above. 





Morris Female Institute, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


An English and French Family and Day School, 
Offers superior educational advantages and unsurpassed home 
accommodations. Address C. G. HazeLTINE, A. M., Priacipal. 

Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 
Term opens Sept. 14. Every facility for paguical, intellectual, and 
moral culture. Address Robt 0. Plack,A-M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 44 Boat Sith St., New Yee Best advantages afforded those who 

desfre & school inthe city. For circulars, address as above 





Charlier French Institute 

For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 

-opens ber 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 

School, Lan Boarding and Primary departments. 
Gyumaitinm, £6. ‘Protectan to be had, 


ern 
, &e. 
Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 





Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack on the Hudson, N: Y. 
The Fall Term will commen 15th. For Circulars, with 





ce 
fall particulars, address the Rey, T. DkLos MansFIELD, Principal, 
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TEACHERS WANTED for Autumn Vacancies. 
Prine) and Assistants for Public Scnools, Acade’ d Fe- 
male Seminaries in the Northern, Southern, and Western States, 
d for Mutual Plan. Address the ‘‘Aimerican Educational Union,’ 
‘Bi Broadway, New York. 

N.B.—Schools supplied with the best talent. 


** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 18%, 
Isa ayiaits and 


l practical Educational Bureau 
‘o aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
To represent Teachers who seek positions; 

To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, sos and exchange | Properties. 
Fifteen years ed it cient in i 
FRsOEER FOR THE BIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SC 

Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. 


“ THE RIGHT 
HERMERHORN, A.M., 





WANTED. 
A situation as pepe of Schools or Principal of High School, by a man 
of experience and success. Address “l'eacher,’ Box 18, Amherst, Mass. 





N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy, 
Peekskill on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE, Grad. West Point Supt. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 

Gere pliahed 1354.) For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 

EN. Thorough beachiog. Common sense management. Re-opens 

BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, NY 

Steubenville (O.) Female Seminary. 
Delightfully situated on the banks of the Ohio. With over 
forty year’s experience this well-known School offers unusual ad- 
vantages for a thorough education both in solid and ornamental 
branches. The cost is only abont $5 a week. A deduction of one- 
fourth for the daughters of ministers. The next school year (of 40 
weeks) begins tT: 7, 1870. Send for Catalogue to Rev. Cuas. 
b> peeett, D.D., LL.D., Supt., or Rev. A. M. Kem, Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal. 





Sept. 5, 











DR. VAN NOEKMAN’S 

English, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos. 24 and 26 West Sist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Cireu- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West 5lst Street. 


7 rd 4 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March Mth. Fall Term, Sept. Ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminary in the State. Address 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Kdward, N. Y. 





Wyers’ Scientijic and Classical Institute, 
West Chester, Pa. <A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and Boys. Scholastic year of ten months begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 7th, 1870. For catalogues and specific information, poo 
to WILLIAM F. Wyers, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 





GIVEN AWAY!. 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS VOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. untversallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in A e 


A PICTURE FOR-EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
—_— > —— 


The Pubiishers of THe CHRISTIAN Union take pride in 
ae that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DoLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment, It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por. 
trait of WAsHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large *‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists,and men or 
calture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ears. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 

Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington ” and his 

“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
he world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
im a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following is a transiation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 
“ '‘PHURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, ’69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dear sir, * * the value [ attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. i 

“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerfal and able w to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one fri: of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write hera 
their ceaseless yreiows of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 
“GUS. DORE. 
‘75 Rue St: Dominique, St. Germain.” : 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“Tam ee with the proof of Mr. Marshall's eins ot 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-piece engrav- 
er’s art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex. 

ression of the great original, and even the color is suggested. 
per one, and above all every American, should «possess a copy 
of this noble print.” 
From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. His style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart’s 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them by the graver.”’ 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“Tt is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen.” 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 
* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless ©: or the ‘ection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWARD EVERETT.” 
From GEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
ican Historian. 
“«T have beenffor some years a collector of the many different 
vings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 
a 

The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION ia 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFF 

To every New The Christian Union at $8, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, AUG. 20, 1870. 
cE SS 
CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully 
solicited for THE CHRISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation or return of rejected manuscripts can- 
not be undertaken. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance, 


POSTAGE, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
nae post-office. Postage on New York city and Canada 
subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. ' 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money in a 
Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against losses by 
mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested todo so, | i 

RECEIPTS.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, when 
formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; or, if a 

stage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt will be mailed 
mmediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct order 
is received as Se Publishers for its discontinuance, and until 
payment of ail arrearages is made, as required by law. This plan 
is adopted because found most convenient and agreeable to sub- 
scribers, who generally dislike to have their paper stopped short 
at the end of the time originally subscribed for. A request to 
send the paper only for the time paid for will always be regarded. 


or 





AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Wide-awake Young Men, and others, (la- 
dies or gentlemen), who can give time to canvassing for the Re 4 
will find it one of the most remunerative undertakings ever offered. 
Our terms to Agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon 
application to the Publishers, or their General Agents, 








RATES OF ADVERTISINC: 
Inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
8 


pace. per cent. discount. 
First advertising page, 40 cents cent. discount. 
per line. 


| Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 
Outside page, 50 cents per line. | Cuts, double rates. 


Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Departmen: 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. * 


Mr. JAMES WILSON is connected with the Business Department of 


this paper. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
New England—Gko. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Maas. 
North West—STODDARD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington 8t., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chesnut 8t., Philadelphia. 

Pacific States—F RANCIS DEWING & Co., 492 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized to 
receive Subscriptions and Advertisements. and to arrange with can- 
vassing agenson the same terms as those given at the Publication 
Office in New York. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF SERMONS PREACHED BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
SULIABLE FOR PRESERVATION AND BINDING. 
The Only Issue Authorized by Mr. BEECHER, 
TERMS; Single numbers, TEN CENTS. 

Yearly Subscription price, $3.00, 
ving two volumes of about 450 pages each. en es 
‘ion price, $1,75. Subscriptions may begin with any number. CLUB 

RATES—Five Copies for $12,00. 
The Publishers will send 
** Plymouth Pulpit’? and ‘‘ The Christian Union” 
To one address, for one year, for $5.00. 





COMMUNION IN FORM AND IN SPIRIT. 
; NDER the heading Close Communion and 

Christian Union, on page 102 of this paper, a 
Baptist friend justifies the general attitude of his 
denomination as not practically inconsistent with a 
true Christian unity between themselves and 
members of other sects. 

We are most happy to agree with him in believing 
that there exists very generally a true and cordial 
sympathy between the Baptists and our other 
churches, which is far more important and sig- 
nificant than any differences between them. We 
freely acknowledge, too, the consistency of their log- 
ic on the subject of close communion; and we 
heartily respect the fidelity to principle which will 
not sacrifice honest conviction even to gain a good 
end. But when our contributor treats the end itself 
as of no account, and says that it is quite unimport- 
ant whether all Christians can meet at the Lord’s 
Table or not, we differ from him most widely. 

There are some minds which cannot conceive that 
external forms are of any consequence. To such it 
would seem, as it does to our contributor, that the 
mere participation in the ceremony of taking bread 
and wine, isa thing hardly worth talking about. 
What matters the form, they say, if we have the 
spirit? If we love each other, why is it important 
that we unite in a trifling external act ? 

The answer is, that the spirit is developed by the 
form, the feeling grows from the fact. Our whole life 
is built on forms. We depend on them constantly, 
not only in business, but in all social relations; 
in friendship, in love, in religion. You part 
from your friend for a long absence, and in 
turning away you tightly press his hand,— 
a form, a mere conventional symbol, but how 
the heart speaks through it! The bridegroom 
places on his bride’s finger a ring—act and thing in- 
comparably slight compared to the union of two 
souls; but never after does the wife look at her 
wedding-ring without a thrill. The mother teaches 
her child to pray on its knees—why not as well sit- 
ting or lying down? The Quakers try to abjure all 
external form and emblem, yet look at their drab 
and gray colors, symbols of peace and calm, their 
symbolism no less real because of Nature’s own 
teaching. 

This principle, deeply rooted in human nature, 
was recognized and provided for by Christ. Teach- 
ing a religion intensely spiritual, in the strongest’ 
contrast to Jewish ritualism—of which Roman Cath- 
olicism is the successor—he yet established two or- 
dinances, which his followers have almost universal- 
ly accepted as binding upon themselves throughout 





“mere forms” have not a real and important bear- 
ing on Christian life and character. Wholly dis- 
carding all theories of “sacramental grace,” as the 
term is generally understood, we believe that Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper were designed to teach 
Christian truth and quicken Christian feeling im- 
pressively and powerfully; and that it is as clearly 
unsafe as it is unwarranted to deprive them of any 
part of their full significance and weight. 

Now, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, designed 
to intensify the believer’s sense of personal com- 
munion with his Lord, is also designed to quicken 
his consciousness of union with his brethren, It is 
wonderful how inthe last discourses recorded by 
St. John, given when the feast was instituted, and 
constituting, if we may so say, the Saviour’s most 
precious legacy to his children,—it is wonderful how 
in these words we find the common fellowship of 
Christians almost as strongly emphasized as their 
personal union with Christ. ‘“ This ismy command- 
ment, that ye love one another asI have loved you.” 
“That they all may be one; as thou, Father art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 
There is evidently a truth here whose practical real- 
ization we have hardly begun to reach, For as the 
Church is from such union with Christ, it seems 
still further from such union among its own mem- 
bers. 

The Lord’s Supper was plainly intended to vivid- 
ly set forth and practically increase this mutual 
unity of its participants. All the circumstances of 
that scene in the upper room show this. Christ 
washes the disciples’ feet, and bids them soto wash 
—not “ my feet”—but “each others’ feet.” Close on 
the conclusion of the supper, and the disappearance 
of the traitor Judas, comes an exhortation to mutual 
love, whose introduction marks it as peculiarly em- 
phatic. “A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another.” Then follow the words re- 
corded in John’s latter chapters, full of Divine ten- 
derness, of such closeness of love as in this life only 
the presence of sorrow brings into consciousness, 
And through them all appears the universal enwrap- 
ping of love in its highest form, blending the Divine 
speaker and each human listener into a single 
oneness, 

Who can say that the memorial of that occasion 
does not at once express and intensify the union of 
believers with each other, as well as with their 
Lord? 

St. Paul teaches this, most expressly, and by a 
characteristic turn of illustration. The symbol, by 
its primary interpretation, expresses the incorpora- 
ition and identification of Christ with thesoul, as the 
bread with the body. But Paul makes it also ex- 
press the union of believers in one, as the one loaf 
is made up of the many particles. The passage—L 
Cor. X. 17—is clearer in the original, yet its force 
does not disappear in the English. “For we, being 
many, are one bread”—or, one loat—‘‘and one 
body.” 

We find then, as a great law of human nature, the 
partial dependance of the spiritual nature upon 
material figures ; we find Christ employing this law 
by establishing the symbolic observances of Bap- 
tism and the Communion; we find a part of the 
latter’s meaning to consist in the spiritual union of 
its participants with one another. Can any one 
call it a light thing that fellow Christians should 
feel unable to unite with each other in it? To us it 
seems a fact for the deepest regret, worthy of earnest 
prayer and thought and effort to remove. 

We are as far as possible from accusing our Bap- 
tist brethren who hold close communion principles 
of willful opposition to Christian unity. We say 
heartily, let every man adhere to his convictions, be 
the consequences what they may. But when the 
consequences are lamentable, let us face the fact that 
they are so. If theory were never corrected by fact, 
the world would be in an unendurable state of vio- 
lent contradictions and oppositions. Close-Com- 
munion Baptists are logical and consistent in their 
theory ; the result is a division of Christians in the 
place where, of all others, they ought to meet. 
Most Episcopalians hold to a consistent and sym- 
metrical theory of Apostolic Succession; the result 
is their non-recognition of most of the Christian 
ministries of Protestantism. In both cases, a log- 
ical theory faithfully observed leads to results which 
to most minds seem deplorable. 

What, then, is to be done? We do not say, aban- 
don the belief on account of the results; we hold 
that Truth is sacred, and the only guide men have 
to Truth is their own honest belief. But closet spec- 
ulation and abstract theory should not be the only 
forces that shape belief. Let men try carrying out 
their theory, measure the practical results, and then, 
by the new light gained from this source, re-exam- 
ine their first line of reasoning. Who believes that 
Luther would ever have broken from the dogmas of 
Rome by simple theorizing? He began by seeing 
and feeling the mischievous consequences; then, 
testing again under this new impulse the supporting 
lines of argument, he found and broke through their 
weakness. It is by a similar process that advance in 
truth, above all in Christian truth, is constantly 
made. 

So, while we cordially respond to our contrib- 





earthly time, It is impossible to suppose that these 


utor’s statements as to the general harmony in spir- 





it between his own and other denominations; while 
we agree with him that deliberate convictions are 
not to be sacrificed that a more perfect union may be 
hastened ; we yet differ greatly as to the need of 
that advance in unity. We do not consider the 
barrier, such as it is, between his denomination and 
other Christians, as a thing for them to repent of, or 
to instantly abandon. We do consider it a mis- 
fortune to Christianity, and its frank recognition as 
such to be the first step toward its removal. 








DoctrinaL HorticuLtTuRE.—Our brother of the 
Christian Advocate drops a tear over the “lost doc- 
trine” of total depravity, and says that very few of 
the laity under forty years of age know what it is, 
even though it is most clearly described in that 
“unalterable doctrinal standard,” the Articles of 

If God’s truth could die, or if any portion of it 
had to-day less power than formerly as an instru- 
ment of the Spirit, we too should weep as we re- 
membered Zion. But neither “total depravity” 
nor any other of the fundamental tenets of orthodox 
belief have ceased to live as practical forces in the 
hearts and lives of the mass of Christians. Unfor- 
tunate phraseology inviting misconception has been 
generally discarded ; the laity have come to under- 
stand that piety does not consist in adherence to 
theological formulas; and every successful church 
and every live Christian illustrates the infinite vari- 
ety of expression which not only properly belongs 
to religious truth, but is also absolutely essential to 
the healthy development of positive, individual, 
Christian character. 

We should as soon expect to see that law of Na- 
ture repealed by which flowers and fruits take on 
new beauty, and attain greater size and richness un- 
der change of soil and culture, as to look for uni- 
form expressions of religious belief under all spirit- 
ual conditions. Does our brother suppose that a 
buttercup can be bound by an “ unalterable stand- 
ard” to have only five petals? Let him transplant 
one and see, Has the editor of the Advocate 
ever eaten a wild peach? We hope not! It is 
thoroughly unregenerate and totally depraved. But 
if he will take our word for the first-class colic- 
power of this specimen, and contrast its acridity, 
hardness, and general unprofitableness, with the 
sweet and mellow virtues of the best cultivated 
variety, his sad eyes will be enlightened, and we 
hope that he will then be in a mood to believe that 
the fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith,—is not “ lost” when 
it assumes in many casesa shape and color and 
flavor not specified in the Articles of Religion. 








THE NATION’S LOSS. 

HERE are few men whom the nation could so 
ill afford to lose as Admiral Farragut. There 
are still fewer whose death could cause such a sense 
of grief and almost of personal loss throughout the 
land. He served his country fuithfully for almost 
sixty years. He was true to her when ties of birth 
and friendship would have drawn him to her ene- 
mies. His victory at New Orleans was one of the 
turning points of the war; that at Mobile rivaled it 
in splendor, and both of them are among the most 
inspiring memories of the national struggle. Raised 
instantly to a hero in the people’s estimation, he 
showed a simplicity of character which under such 
circumstances belongs only to the greatest. There 
was in him a chivalry of personal daring which 
made him appear to the popular imagination as the 
ideal sailor, and the outline was more than made 
good by his modesty, truth, and simple manliness, 
In all these, and in his greatness as a naval com- 
mander, he reminds one of Nelson; but he rose far 
higher than Nelson in the purity and Christianity of 
his life. No living man whom the war elevated was 

nearer to the heart of the people than he. 

We think it fortunate for him that his career lay 
wholly in his own profession. He never encountered 
the slurs and stains of political life; from the 
attacks of party rancor and from mistakes in un- 
familiar fields he was alike saved. The soldier who 
enters the stateman’s paths may perhaps deserve all 
the better of his country tor doing so, but his own 
lot is in many respects hard. There are none to de- 
tract from Farragut’s renown, no doubt or hesita- 
tion mingles with the full praise that is on all lips, 
For the nation, too, it is most fortunate that some 
lives should stand forth serenely perfect and unchal- 
lenged. They pass into the memories that are our 
highest treasures, full of power to inspire and 
strengthen other seuls, to assist in perpetuating a 
worthy succession of heroes. 

The American navy receives luster from a charac- 
ter like that of Farragut more than from any vic- 
tory. We are proudest of it when it gives us men 
like this, bringing from the stern school of hard- 
ship and war such traits of faithfulness and 
courage, of kindness and truth and purity. It is 
men like him that made the country they defend 
worthy of defense. We cwe to him more than the 
victories which brought New Orleans and Mobile 
under the flag, more than the fresh enthusiasm 
which buoyed up the national cause when those 
days were won, more than the honor he gained for 
our navy in the eyes of the world. He has left in 





the record of his life an example which is in itself 
among our richest possessions. In that legacy we 
rejoice and are thankful, while we mourn almost as 
for the death of a friend. 





Mission WORK AMONG THE AMERICAN CHINESE.— 
There is no phase of the “Chinese question” which 
should command more earnest attention from the 
Christian public than the practical problem of car- 
rying the Gospel among these heathen who are 
brought within our doors. The leading churches 
in San Francisco have responded to this call upon 
them by establishing mission-schools, for adults as 
well as children, and are through this means giving 
instruction to no less than twelve hundred. The 
American Tract Society have caused to be prepared 
a “Primer and Reading-book in English and 
Chinese,” which they are now printing in Shang- 
hai. They state that this is the “first book of the 
kind attempted.” It contains also simple state- 
ments of elementary Christian truths, and will soon 
be available for use on the Pacific coast. The So- 
ciety also employ as colporteur a converted Chinese, 
of whose zealous and earnest labors very favorable 
accounts are given. An extract from his journal, 
which we give elsewhere, will best indicate the char- 
acter of his work. 








Sex AnD WaGcEs.—One of the incidental benefits 
of the discussion of “Woman’s Rights,” is the at- 
tention which it is turning to her real wrongs. Now, 
whatever the political economist may say about the 
market price being governed by the supply, we 
feel intuitively that when a woman does the same 
work as a man, and equally well, she should have 
the same pay. A contest for this principle occurred 
lately in the Board of Education of St. Louis, and 
ended yictoriously. It seems that the only two 
female principals of public schools of the highest 
grade in the city were receiving salaries of $1,400 
per annum each, while the male principals of the 
same class had $2,000. An amendment to equalize 
the wages of the same classes of teachers was 
warmly opposed on various grounds. One gentle- 
man objected because there was not another city in 
the Union where female teachers had such high 
wages ; another, because “ women could not do the 
work of men,” and men needed a costly preparation, 
and had to stand a more critical examination, before 
they could be first-class principals. But it was 
argued, on the other side, and admitted by the 
Board, that the ladies in question were preéminently 
capable and successful, and that their services were 
intrinsically as valuable as those of the highest 
grade male principals. When the vote was taken, 
eleven voted for the amendment, and eight against 
it. We congratulate St. Louis on setting such an 
example to the country at large—one which we | 
hope will be generally and promptly followed. Let 
us be just before we are generous, and give to 
working women the inalienable right of fair play. 








Wastep SrreNeTH.—One cannot help thinking, 
as one reads of the excitement in Paris, that if one- 
half the strength expended in keeping the pot of 
indignation boiling had been put forth before the 
war to avert it, there would now be no occasion for 
any uprising of the French people. Even this en- 
thusiasm is likely to be wasted. Our uprising after 
an initial defea: meant security at home, and event- 
ual victory in the field; but with a people so little 
accustomed to self-rule as the French, a general 
armament means—no man dare say how much of 
anarchy and misrule. 

The moment that France loses confidence in her * 
leaders and puts them aside, she does everything 
for herself most surely and swiftly indeed, but at a 
terrible waste of strength, and passion, and human 
life. This is a sign of weakness; it is a rapidly ex- 
haustive process, akin to what is called, in relation 
to the body, nervous expenditure. 

The contrast of our own war, which was “ of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” to this 
which is waged by kings in their own interest, at 
the expense of their subjects, should silence all de- 
mand fora “strong government” founded on the 
helplessness of the governed. 








In the present number of the Christian Union will 
be found two articles upon Education. In one of 
them Prof. Youmans answers the question, What is 
Scientific Education? In the other is discussed the 
relation between School and Home. We mention 
them here for the sake of calling the attention of 
teachers, especially, to the prominence habitually 
given in our paper to the subject of education, in 
all its aspects. We gave last week an elaborate 
analysis and comparison of the prominent schemes 
of public education, that are at present advocated 
in England; and shall give in our next number, 
from the same pen, a description and discussion of 
the present Government scheme. We expect also to 
present in one or two weeks a second article from 
Prof. Youmans, on the same theme of Scientific Hdu- 
cation. A reference to our files will show that topics 
connected both with elementary and higher educa- 
tion have been very frequently treated, both edi- 





torially and. by contributors, while the Hducational 
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Notes—crowded this week trom their usual place to 
the editorial page—form one of the regular depart- 
ments of the paper. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

GAIN we write when possessed only of half- 
A information. But although our accounts of the 
fights of Sunday and Monday are incomplete and inex- 
plicit, there seems to be no obscurity whatever about 
the general tendency of events. 

Beaten back from the position it had taken on the 
River Saar for the invasion of Germany, by the defeat 
of both its wings in the battles we described last week, 
the French army took up another line of defense— 
along the River Moselle. The course of these rivers, 
which very largely determines the military operations, 
may be rudely approximated by the converging lines of 
a lady’s folding fan :—Conceive the fan laid upon the 
map midway, between Paris and Luxembourg, its pivot 
towards Brussels, and then partly opened. The east- 
ernmost of the radii would then roughly indicate the 
course of the Saar, the original French line; the next, 
to the south and west of the former, the course of the 
Moselle, the line taken up after the retreat from the 
disasters of Forbach and Weissembourg; next comes 
that of the Meuse, along whose banks the French seem 
now to be forming; and back of these, with something 
of the same radial tendency, and intersecting the road 
of the armies to Paris, are the Rivers Aisne and Marne, 
each of which would constitute an obstacle to an in- 
vader from the east. The line of the Saar was won by 
the superior fighting and numbers of the Prussians ; 
that of the Moselle by the superior strategy, to which 
their larger disposable force contributed. On the Mo- 
selle the French were drawn up with their left at Metz, 
their right at Nancy. This right wing the Prussians 
turned, having isolated Strasburg and left it behind, 
possibly in a fair way to be taken, certainly a burden 
rather than an assistance to the French. Nancy, ac- 
cordingly, fell into the hands of the Prussians, its de- 
fenders withdrawing across the Moselle to Toul, a vil- 
lage midway between it and the Meuse, while the 
Prussians, advancing towards Metz, possessed them- 
selves of the railroad connecting that place with Paris. 
The right or southern wing of the French thus dis- 
lodged, the left also proceeded to withdraw, and to 
form itself 20 miles in the rear along the Meuse, 
resting on the north at Verdun, which is situated at 
the crossing of the river by the high road from Metz 
through Chalons to Paris, and is some 150 miles from 
the capital. When crossing the river, however, to aban- 
don Metz to the defense of its garrison and retreat to 
its new position, the French were attacked by the 
Prussians, and then ensued the fight of Sunday between 
the French rear-guard and the Prussian advance detach- 
ments, in which the French Emperor and the Prussian 
King alike claim the victory, while the former retreated 
and the latter held the ficld. Next day, Monday, was 
another engagement, of which, as we write, we only 
know that heavy cannonading was heard at Luxembourg 
from 4 to 9 A. M.* 

The position, then, is this—that, within 10 days, the 
French army has been driven back from Haguenau, its 
easternmost point of defeat, nearly half way to Paris, 
and in spite of its possession of the strong passes of the 
Vosges Mountains and the fortifications of Metz. The 
troops which have been defeated are the flower and 
veterans of the French army, undoubtedly of much 
superior quality to the undisciplined volunteers who are 
being arrayed in their rear. The space along which 
the armies face each other is only some 20 miles in ex- 
tent, and upon this are now bearing the three divisions 
of the Prussian army, which have united since the vic- 
tories won by the two which formed the wings. The 
entire number of Prussians in the first line between 
Rastadt and Cologne, is stated at 750,000 men; and 
back of this, as yet unused, is the second, entirely pre- 
pared and said to equal the first in efficiency, which is 
said to bring up the total strength to 1,000,000 men. 
The French, however, have also relays. In rear of 
Marshal Bazaine's army, the one which has already 
met the shock, is that stationed at Chalons under Gen. 
Trochu; and Paris, again, is garrisoned by armed 
forces which in all number 130,000; while back of 
these, say the Ministers, is ‘‘ France, with 4,000,000 
of men and 1,000,000,000 of treasure.” 

A great battle, no doubt, must come during the week, 
perhaps may have come before our lines reach our 
readers. But its results are not easily forseen. Already, 
it may be, it is too late for a victory to reinstate the 
Emperor. The resolution of the people is shown by a 
thousand unequivocal signs to be in behalf of France, 
not of the Bonapartes. Even though public sentiment 
demands peremptorily that recrimination shall be held 
in abeyance until the invader is banished, there come 
the tidings from Marseilles, from Lyons, from Tolouse, 
most of all from Paris, which in times past have 
heralded the rising of the French people. Apparently 
it is clear that there is no chance, however the partisans 
of the Count of Paris may bestir themselves, for a 
voluntary Orleanist restoration, and that things are 
tending toward a dictatorship and a republic. The 
prospect of a French republic is one at which, and with 
reason, Europe stands aghast. Here, then, enters the 
possibility that from England or from some combina- 
tion of Powers may come a mediation which, on the 
one hand, shall stay the progress of Prussian aggrand- 
izement, and on the other shall lay the spectre of the 
French bonnet rouge, either by propping up Napoleon 
upon his tottering throne, or by restoring that of the 
House of Orleans. 

* As we go to press, we have these dispatches : 


BER, Aug. 16. 
Late on the afternoon of Monday the First and Seventh 
Prussian army corps vigorously attacked the French forces 
under the walls of Metz. A sanguinary conflict ensued. 
The French were at length driven within the city, with a 





loss of 4,000 men. On the second day a grand reconnoissance, 
under King William in person, maintained itself some 
hours within two lines of French defenses, without any 
effort on the part of the French to dislodge it. The fact 
shows the utter demoralization of the French. 
SAVEENE, Aug. 16. 

Fortress Marsal, a small town a little northcast of 
Nancy, and formerly fortified, has been captured by a body 
of Bavarian troops, after a short bombardment. Sixty 
cannon were captured. 


The dispatch speaks of a fight on Monday afternoon, 
whereas that above alluded to was said to have raged 
from 4 to 9 on Monday morning-—Ep. C. U. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

— The number of schools assisted by government 
grants in England and Wales during the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1869, was 7,845 day schools and 2,240 evening 
schools. These schools provided accommodation for 
1,766,000 pupils. There were on the lists 1,570,000 
names with an average attendance of 1,063,000 in the 
day schools, and 64,000 in night schools. The number 
of certified teachers employed was 11,752, assisted by 
12,357 pupil teachers, and 12,333 assistant teachers. 
Of the cost of the schools, £469,944 was provided by 
government grants, £455,715 by school fees, and 
£428,513 by endowments and subscriptions. The num- 
ber of pupils who passed the examination in reading, 
writing and arithmetic was 470,000 in day schools and 
43,000 in night schools. School accommodation is 
provided for not more than half the children between 
five and thirteen years of age. It is to be hoped that 
the new school system will speedily supply this deficit. 


— A good lesson to teachers is conveyed by the fol- 
lowing simple anecdote: ‘‘ How is it, my dear,” in- 
quired a schoolmistress of a little girl, ‘‘ How is it that 
you do not understand this simple thing?” ‘I do not 
know, indeed,” she answered, with a perplexed look, 
“but I sometimes think I’ve so many things to learn 
that I have no time to understand.” 

— A Western paper says: “‘ There is melancholy in 
Kalamazoo ; that is, among those who believe in the 
Constitution as it was. There was a grand spelling- 
match in that town on the 21st ult. It took place at 
the principal hotel, and aroused great popular interest. 
‘The great, the noble and the wise’ were present, and 
their sons and daughters competitively spelled. The 
victor, who spelled all the rest down and carried off 
the laurels, was a Miss Nellie Dye, who is by nature, as 
well as by name, a colored girl. The local paper sug- 
gests to the shocked citizens to ask advice of Nasby.” 


— There are said to be 198 academies in Prussia, 
with 3,242 professors and 57,171 pupils, of whom 
38,175 are Protestants, 14,321 Catholics, 4,664 Israelites, 
and 10 of other different sects. The number of pre- 
paratory colleges is 29, of which 13 are in the Rhenish 
provinces. 

— A captious individual in Wheeling, W. Va., actu- 
ally finds fault with the school officers of that place for 
granting a first-class teacher's certificate to a man who 
spells Cicero with ans; converts another old Roman’s 
name into a Cat-line; disguises La Fayette as La Fatte; 
spells Montgomery with Mt., veins with ana; ends 
stomach with an ic, and takes other liberties with com- 
mon English words; whose history avers that Homer 
was an old Roman poet, and that the Athenians were 
the first maritime nation; and whose chemistry and 
astronomy are equally original and praiseworthy. In 
his examination ‘‘no two successive answers were in 
all respects correct,” and yet his certificate was for the 
highest grade. If that is the custom with Wheel- 
ing examiners, their town will soon be overrun by 
dubiously educated aspirants to the chair pedagogic. 


— Rev. Dr. Ferris, for 17 years Chancellor of the 
University of this city, has resigned his position and 
has been made Chancellor Hmeritus, with an annuity 
of $3,000. Dr. Howard Crosby is proposed as his suc- 
cessor, and is undoubtedly the man for the place. 

— The Law Department of the Chicago’ University 
will hereafter admit men on the same terms as women. 


— A free school law will soon be put into operation 
in Mississippi. 

— Among the recent important bequests and sub- 
scriptions to educational institutions are $30,000 to 
Vassar College for the endowment of a professorship 
of natural history ; $60,000 to Cornell University for 
the erection of a mechanics’ workshop; $45,000 to 
Colby University (Me.) for a building for the cabinet 
and laboratory. Hamilton College has recently been 
favored with two bequests of $30,000 each. Princeton 
received $140,000 during the past year, and it is now 
reported that some one as modest as benevolent has 
given her $100,000 more. Orterbein University re- 
ceived $49,000 last year, and Ripon College $20,000. 

— All elementary education is virtually compulsory. 
Children, as a rule, do not go willingly to school. 
Leave them to themselves, let them please themselves 
as to whether they go to school or not, and very few of 
them would be found in schools. The overwhelmipg 
majority of schools would soon be empty if children 
could absent themselves at pleasure. The children go 
to school because their parents compel them to do so. 
But some parents will not do their duty. They neglect 
the education of their children because of vice, or ig- 
norance, or poverty, or selfishness. The State must 
lay its hands upon such parents and compel them to do 
their duty; for so long as their duty is neglected 
society suffers and the nation isdamaged. Whatever 
provisions the State may make for education, there 
will always be a very large class of uneducated children, 
and a still larger class of imperfectly educated children; 
so long as the State does not require that all its chil- 
dren should be educated. No voluntary methods will 
ever avail: we must either submit to the enormous 
evils of having a large portion of the population un- 
educated, or put a stop to the eyil by compulsory 
legislation. 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D, 
(Fourteenth Letter.) 

Lyvpa, March ist, 1870. 


WH Icame to Palestine four years ago, I was upon 
a Russian vessel. Eighteen hours of stubborn study 
at last enabled me to increase my knowledge of the Mus- 
covite language so far as to be successful in decipher- 
ing the name of the ship ; it was the Oleg. But I never 
reached the high attainment of pronouncing the name 
of the captain, and feel quite certain I never should 
have done so. That voyage having been made in the 
daytime, Iam able to say that there is no sort of at. 
traction all along shore from Egypt to the Holy Land, 
and that remembrance makes the tact endurable that 
the stubby little steamer rolled altogether too much for 
ease in writing. 
SCATTERED AND PEELED. 


On that occasion the deck was fairly overloaded with 
pilgrim Jews, returning from Easter. These creatures 
are one of the institutions of oriental travel at the sea- 
son when most tourists are accustomed to visit Jerusa- 
lem, and need to be looked out for and even avoided, 
if possible. For they are inexpressibly disagreeable, 
from their filth and their noises. Men, women, and 
children, they lie upon their ragged carpets and quilts, 
sea-sick and nasty, unwashed and alive with vermin. 

It wasan act of sincere piety and appreciated kind- 
ness for the nameless captain to offer us his own boat 
to put us on shore; for the myriads of ships and 
scows, that shoaled out of that terrible depot of men- 
dicants, were loaded with dilapidated Israelites, so for- 
lorn and unlovely, some hundreds in all, that it was 
more than our philosophy—albeit somewhat skilled 
from previous experience—could bear, to think of 
placing ourselves or our baggage upon the seats they 
forsook. Indeed, it was an amazing spectacle every- 
where, this vast crowd of devotees as we met them, 
straggling away, after Easter was over, to all points of 
the compass to find their homes, having been on their 
annual journey to the Holy City from every conceivable 
clime. They swarmed in and on and over the little 
ship, the vilest mass of untidy, unwashed, uncouth, 
and unsavory human beings I eversaw. There lurked 
a pestilence underneath each one of the squalid gar- 
ments they wore. 

That made me think of an appropriate text: ‘‘ Go, 
ye swift messengers to a nation scattered and peeled, to 
a people terrible from their beginning hitherto.” I am 
sure these people were terrible enough, and were scat- 
tering fast enough, for all the exigencies of fulfillment 
of the prophecy ; but I felt a sincere regret, both for 
our sakes and their own, that they had not been alto- 
gether peeled before we met them! 


BETTER FORTUNE THIS TIME. 


In my last letter I left my indulgent readers gazing 
off into the mysteries of morning shadow, which lay 
over the tranquil town of Jaffa. The great French 
steamer we were in rested silently on the unbroken 
level of the calmest sea I ever beheld, until the busy 
stir of the boatmen on shore showed the inhabitants 
were awake. Jaffa has, properly speaking, no harbor. 
Those preposterous shallows out in front of it have no 
fairly-gained right to so welcome a name. Oftentimes 
passing ships are unable to land, and so have to carry 
their bewildered and disappointed passengers further 
up the inhospitable coast, even to Beyrout. Only under 
the most favorable circumstances can any sizable ves- 
sel rest there ; and even then it must lie a mile or two 
from shore, and discharge its lading by great flat-bot- 
tomed scows with oars. 

The town is defended by a venerable wall, mounted 
for regulation’s sake with a few poor cannon. And 
now and then a sleepy sentinel may be discerned peer- 
ing off listlessly on the sea. 


THE PORT-:HOLE OF PALESTINE. 


Up directly before us, at the top of some wet, slip- 
pery stairs, was the sea-gate of modern Jaffa; merely 
a hole in the city-wall, not more than six feet in 
breadth, level with the solid land, a few steps elevated 
above the water-line. The Mediterranean has no per- 
ceptible tides, and this door of entrance is just out of 
reach of the spray. 

This is the gate which Hepworth Dixon seems to 
think is so funny. It is indeed a,most insignificant aper- 
ture, and yet it is actually the only po to Palestine, 
the only port-hole through the narrow limits of which 
the Orient can hail the Occident as it journeys by. 
Bales of goods, caskets of jewels, a basket of oranges 
or a bundle of dispatches, a slave or a missionary, a 
pilgrim or a prince—all in turn are treated with the 
same democratic measure of equality. Everything, 
man or money, beast or burden, is pushed into Pales- 
tine through that single slit in the wall. It looks as if 
you might shut atin slide over it, and with a hot sol- 
dering-iron close up Syria air-tight. Then all the world 
— have to go around by Lebanon or the Sinai 

esert. 


FEATS OF ARAB-MANSHIP. 


Horsemanship on horses, Arab-manship when riding 
on backs of Arabs; and that was the way we went in 
this time. It came about in this wi 

Our most faithful dragoman had been waiting for us, 
as I said, upon the shore. Knowing that the crowd of 
porters would be clamorous for our money, in some 
way or other to be earned or begged, the moment the 
doors of the morning were lifted for daylight to enter 
and disclose an arrival, he had taken the precaution to 
go and beg permission from the petty governor of the 
place for us to make a landing ona fragment of the 
beach below the gate, eonnection with which might be 
easily established by a slight increase made to a fortui- 
tous rent in the wall. So when our frail skiff drew us 
near, without so much as asprinkle from the spray 
while we threaded our course between the j 
points of rock, we had the solemn satisfaction of be- 
holding our would-be tormenters crowding each other 
in vain spite of jostling, as they saw us eluding their 
importunity, aud leaving them in impotent rage with- 
out game. But on the other hand, we saw that the 
water was too shallow for even our boats to quite 
reach the dry land; and there was no help for it but 
that we all must be transported upon the shoulders of 
our muleteers and servants, helped by a few stragglers 
who had oozed themselves in. 

Ah me! shall I ever forget that interesting spectacle ? 
Shall I ever try to tell the tale of our entry to Pales- 
tine, over those ten rods of water? Shall I ever cease 
to see the apprehensive face of Mr. Turbine as he was 
hurried through the splashing waves? Can I draw a 
picture of Thistahpane with his arms around that new 
vagabond’s neck? Shall the co of the Madame or 
the young lady remain unsung? Must a mention be 

e of the spectacles of Mr. Hanlin? Did anybody 
-seé Mr. Frink or the unfrightened Mr. Franklin? Then 
came my own turn; and while I wasin extremes of 
transport I lost the sight of Mr. and Mrs. Harrisin. 
Screaming in delight, to show how inexpressibly ex- 
hilarating it was (as indeed it was not—only odorous, 
my icular Arab being unusually strong) I came in 
con m, and was very near sitting down on what I 
ought not to. So the deed was done. 








INSIDE THE CITY. 

Once within the precincts we began to discover we 
had reached the veritable lands of the Bible. It would 
seem as if no one could ever recover himself to sedate 
thought after such a laugh as-we had at the ridiculous- 
ness of our getting ashore. But nobody has any con- 
ception of the quick fluctuations and revulsions of feel- 
ing he will learn to make almost instantaneously in the 
East. So many odd circumstances of commonplace 
travel meet you in the midst of most sacred medita- 
tions that ae fly from one extreme tothe other. It 
seems as if tears of sensibility irrepressibly grew right 
up out of the deepest fear; and well will it be for one 
if his serious reflections are not rudely shocked by 
some comic presentation so irresistibly letienene that 
he cannot even keep his countenance with his open 
Bible in his hand. 

There is not even one so-called street in Jaffa where 
a wheeled vehicle could run. People there all ride on 
animals instead of being drawn by them. And even 
in this respect, you must divest your mind of many a 
romantig a tion. Arabs may be imagined to 
ride on ** b steeds,” and all that ; but no Arab I ever 
saw was mounted on any horse that answered to the 
early ideal. Indeed, I may as well say here as else- 
where, that horses are not aristocratic at all in the 
Orient. A priest or a prince is in full regalia only 
upon a caparisoned mule or donkey. They sxy that the 
Pasha prefers a mule. But almost every one, male and 
female, young and old, goes on foot. Indeed nobody 
has to go very far. Camels carry the heaviest burdens, 
asses the most bulky, arid’ women the rest. 

Tourists have only the proud privilege of hiring the 
poorest of all animals one ever saw in the traditional 
form of horse flesh, and just making the best of it. 
There isno usein denying that the practicalities of 
traveling in Palestine are in many respects tedious. It 
depends upon the dragoman entirely, at whose mercy 
all foreigners must be; and yet he can be constrained 
to give perfect satisfaction. It is fair for me to say, 
after this long day’s experience, that Ashmed has done 
well by us. _Our horses are in good trim and spirit. 

Jaffa stands, white and compact, on a high summit 
of rocky formation, looking straight out upon the 
Mediterranean. There are one or two hotels there now. 
And while we waited for some few final preparations 
to he made by the company, we went up upon the 
house-top. 

THE OFF-LOOK ON THE SEA. 

The flat roof commanded a full view of the landing, 
the roadstead, and the wide offing. The scene under 
the crystal light of the cloudless moon was eminently 
attractive. Our heavily erowded steamer was just la- 
boring delicately around so as to escape touching the 
rocks, carrying with it the few unpeeled Israelites 
aboard going to Haifa or Beyrut. The Mediterranean 
lay before us calm and glittering like a metallic mirror. 
In the distance a huge steamer rode majestical'y on, 
with its black folds of smoke trailing along the horizon. 
Close at hand, the thin edges of rock cut their tenu- 
ous line up through the surface of the water, and lazy 
ripples of foam whitened their dark points with break- 
ing bubbles. 

e busied ourselves with reading the story of Peter’s 
stay in Joppa. We thought of his vision upon a house- 
— in this very city. Then we followed by marginal 
references the story of Dorcas, and the garments she 
had made for the poor. It is evident enough there was 
always room for a vigorous sewing society in Joppa; 
many people there now positively need a new ward- 
robe. Meantime we became slightly classic withal. 
This was the locality made famous by the adventures 
of Perseus and Andromeda. The very rock was in 
sight. Now I once saw at Paris a picture of this ex- 

loit, and it did not look like this neighborhood at ali. 

hen suddenly it occurred to us, talking of monsters, 
that here was the port at which Jonah embarked upon 
his unprosperous journey. And here was the entrepot 
where Hiram, King of Tyre, gathered all his stones 
and timbers for his fulfillment of contract in building 
Solomon’s Temple. And then we talked of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, and wondered whether he did roison his 
sick soldiers at Jaffa, rather than wait for their recovery 
from the plague. Thus a delightful hour passed. 

HOUSE OF SIMON THE .TANNER. 

We had plenty of time, as it happened, while our 
dragoman still lingered, to visit that little, old wretched 
spot, down close by the water-side, where a tradition 
says the dwelling inhabited by Simon the tanner used 
to be. The Aborigines now go further, and tell you 
that the very building is there. We went into it and 
found that some so-called Christians of one name or 
other had put up & cross against the wall, and lit a lamp 
before it. Somebody therefore believes the idle tale. 
The tanneries are further south, as people work now-a- 
days, but Simon was not bound to live in his shop. 

Still Achmed lingered ; and when he came he brought 
unconsciously a fresh Scripture illustration in his vexed 
face. The fact is, he had been waylaid at every turn 
by his friends ; and forms of Eastern etiquette are pre- 
posterously extensive in the consumption of time they 
require. Everybody determines to have the last word 
of compliment on his own lips, nnd leave the friendly 
conflict triumphant. And so unctuous and so sweet are 
they all, that now one of the parties is ahead, and now 
another, and there seems no end toit. , 

There must have been a great need of the caution 
our Lord gave his seventy disciples, just starting out, 
that they ‘‘salute no man by the way.” This saved 
time amazingly. If they had kept up the exchange of 
welcome and blessing as those people did this fore- 
noon in Jaffa, there would have been a new reason for 
saying they would not have gone through all the cities 
in Israel before the Son of Man should have indeed 
come. 

THE CAVALOADE STARTS. 

Once more now his own master, our d man be- 
stirred himself to some purpose, and a little after noon 
we were off. I conceive our party musi have presented 
a show in no small degree imposing. We had four 
ladies and six gentlemen of ourselves; we had twelve 
horses and twenty mules ; we were attended by fifteen 
of our own men, and six guards for the mere occasion 
—of which last there was no need. 

We sent the tents and baggage forward to Lydda, 
we ourselves were going around by Ramleh to meet 
them. We took our way out upon the main road 
among the wonderful orange-orchards, between high 
hedges of prickly pear and branching aloes, all kinds 
of cactus, and pom te trees. Now and then a 
little white mound or dome of masonry marked the 
place of atomb in the field. Looking back on the 
city, it seemed fairly embowered in rich, fruitful groves. 

‘There is one term in the Hebrew language which in 
Eastern lands an enthusiastic lover would apply to his 
mistress, when attempting his highest strain of com- 
pliment. In the Song of Solomon, where Christ, the 
divine spouse, addresses his human bride, the Church, 
he says, ‘‘ Thou art beautiful, O my love!” Now the 
word here rendered beautiful is the same as that from 
which the name of Jaffa is originally derived. The 
commanding position it occupies, crowning the sum- 
mit of a finely terraced hill, makes it conspicuously 
splendid. White walls shine out through deep 
foliage. Fruit gardens seem like a very world of lux- 
uriant beauty. And far beyond to the left lies the quiet 
expanse of the dark blue sea. 
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The Children. 
PEGGIE’S PENITENCE. 
BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


H DEAR me/ How hot the sun is—and how 
my back aches stooping so—and how tired J 
am! I wish berries would pick themselves, or not 
grow at all! I’m pretty sure J'd be glad enough never 
to see one again!” grumbled little Peggie Potwine, 
slipping down the steep bank, and sitting flat upon the 
sun-browned grass of the roadside. She pushed back 
her gingham sun-bonnet from her flushed face, and 
looked down into her basket in a comic state of despair. 

‘Not half full yet! It does seem as if I never should 
get you filled up, you nasty, dig old thing!” she cried, 
giving the basket an impatient push with her foot. Of 
course, the basket, which was around, jolly looking 
affair with bulging sides, toppled over, at that, and 
the blackberries, as if the whole thing was a frolic to 
them, rolled scattering away to a game of hide and seek 
among the stones and wayside rushes. 

‘Phere, now, I guess I've done it! O, d-e-a-r /” and 
Peggie, regarding them ruefully, had half a mind to 
cry over her mishap, but laughed instead, for she was 
a good-natured little thing, in the main, although she 
sometimes had “‘fretty days,” as her mother called 
them, and this happened to be one of them. 

Slowly, as if it was pretty hard work, she picked up 
the berries, and then she picked up herself and scram- 
bled up the bank again to find a better spot where the 
blackberry bushes grew thicker. 

«7 s'pose I ought to hurry, for mother promised them 
to Mabel Grey for her tea-party, and just as soon as the 
basket is full, I've got to carry them down to the 
Judge’s, mother said. There comes Mabel now, driy- 
ine down the hillin her pony carriage, and sure’s I 
live, she’s got a new hat with a white rose on it!” and 
Peggie stood twisting and chewing the strings of her 
old, flapping, gingham bonnet, while she watched with 
admiring eyes the little carriage and its preity load 
roll by. 

‘*My! must n’t it be nice to be rich and have a pony 
carriage and anew hatevery time you see one you 
like, and tea-parties ’n things,” sighed Peggie, gazing 
after the Judge’s niece with wistful eyes. ‘* Sie don't 
have to pick berries and work. I wish I didn’t. There, 
now, I’ve torn my frock. Goody, gra-cious! what a 
hole there'll be to mend! Hateful brambles, I don’t 
see what they were made for, unless to scratch people 
and spoil their frocks! It’s all brambles wherever / 
go, brambles and hard work, and I’m pretty much 
tired of it. So!” 

Peggie fretted on and picked away until the shining 
black fruit came up level with her barket’s brim. Then 
she pinned up her dress as well as she could, and trudged 
off down the road to the great white house where the 
orphan heiress, Mabel Grey, lived with her uncle, 
“* the Judge.” 

‘**T guess they'll think Mrs. Grey’s ragbag’s been out 
for a walk, and is coming home, when they see me,” 
she muttered, with a disapproving glance down at the 
stained dress, on which she had discovered a good many 
lesser rents. ‘‘I’m not fit to be seen, but I’ve got to go 
all the same, I s’pose! It would n't do to disappoint 
Mabel of the berries, for mother said she should have 
’em sure, and mother says ‘a promise isa promise.’” 
If I thought they’d be sure to find it, I'd chuck the 
basket over the fence and run. Anyhow, they won't 
take me for company, because I’m so dressed up! I do 
think,” said Peggie, shaking her head until the big sun- 
bonnet wagged solemnly, ‘‘the very meanest thing in 
the world that can happen to one, is to be poor.” 

She spoke in tones of the deepest disgust and con- 
viction, as she twitched the sun-bonnet down over her 
eyes, and opening the side gate, marched heroically up 
to the house. 

Mabel coming into the porch to meet her, said pleas- 
antly, ‘“What fine berries! the nicest I have tasted this 
summer, and as sweet as honey. How good of you, 
Peggie, to find me such beauties! Iam particularly glad, 
because this is my birth-day, and I like to give my 
friends the best that money will buy. The very dest,” 
she added, in a voice that faltered, while the tears came 
to her eyes, ‘‘ the very best, I never can have again, for 
money won't buy: that.” 

Peggie did not stop to think what Mabel’s words 
meant. 

‘*T don’t see how you can say so!” she cried in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ I’m sure if I was you, I should be perfectly 
happy. I know I should!” 

Mabel shook her head, doubtingly. 

‘* Will you wait a few minutes, Peggie? 1 have 
something I want to give you, tocarry home. Ever 
since my dear mother died, I try to do everything just 
as she used, and she always gave presents on her birth- 
day, because she said ‘ that one ought to have the best 
pleasure on that day, andto make others glad made 
her the happiest.’ So, I have got gifts for all my friends, 
and you'll see I didn’t forget you, Peggie, and there’s 
something for the baby, too; I had a little baby-siste 
once, so I know just what babies like!” . 

Mabel looked pleased, and smiled softly, at seeing 
Peggie’s brightening eyes, as the eager face came out 
of the bonnet ; she took the basket and hurried away, 
but presently. returned bringing it with the cover tied 
down; and Hulda followed with a good sized parcel. 
“* Aunty said that Hulda has made more cake for my 
party than is needed, so she put a loaf in here for you. 
Good-by, Peggie. Thank you again for the berries. I 
knew you would not disappoint me.” 

Hulda paid Peggie, and even walked down the path 
to open the gate for her. 

“I'm pretty busy,” she said, ‘but I guess I can find 
time to be civil, always. The mistress says she’d be 
glad of some berries every day while they last; so 
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there's a chance for you to turn a good many honest 
pennies, Peggie, if you mind to work for ’em.” 

‘* Work! O yes,” thought Peggies, as she toiled up 
the hill; “if I want to work, but Idon’t. I’d much 
rather sit in the parlor, in my pretty, bright mus- 
lins, and have tea-parties, and give people presents, 
than work, I can tell you, ma’am. I like the money that 
comes without work better than broiling in the hot 
sun picking berries to earn honest pennies. Goody 
gra-cious! what an everlasting tramp it is up this hill! 
There comes a carriage full of the party folks, and 
they look as pretty as posies. . . . Yes, indeed, I guess 
I had rather be rich Mabel Grey than poor little Peggie 
Potwine, any day !” 

But when Peggy had climbed the fence and left the 
dusty road for the path that wound “cross lots,” 
through the pasture where her own beautiful, sweet- 
breathed Blossom, standing knee-deep in the clover, 
paused from her feast to lift her head, look after her 
lovingly and give her a low moo-o of recognition, the 
little girl grew suddenly half ashamed of her fretty 
mood. And there, perched on the stone wall, was 
little Billy waiting to “let down the bars” for her. 
The moment he saw her he stopped switching the yel- 
low heads off the mulleins, and whistling, to shout— 

“Hallo, Peg, what atime you’ve been! I thought 
you’d be tired, so I came to drive Blossom home and 
milk her for you, but she won't stir for me anyhow. 
Now you just see,” cried Billy, excitedly, throwing 
down the bars ; ‘‘ moo-ly, moo-ly, moo-ly,” but Blossom 
only switched her tail composedly at the flies ; so Billy 
tried another way, and called ‘‘ d’ack, d’ack, (’ack,” as 
they callthe sheep. ‘‘ Now, did you ever see such a 
cow ?” he asked, quite delighted at Blossom’s fidelity. 
* You call, Peggie.” 

‘**Cusha, cusha, cusha,” called Peggie softly, and at 
the sound of her voice Blossom left her sweet grass and 
turned and walked straightway to the bars and on 
through the little wood path home. 

‘* Never you mind about the bars,” said Billy, ‘‘I can 
put ’em up all alone. Now give us hold of that basket. 
Why, Peggie, what have you got there ?” 

‘‘O, something nice—something for all of us, I guess. 
Mabel Grey sent it; birth-day presents,” Peggie ex- 
plained. 

** Ho, it isn’t my birth-day,” said Billy. 

“No, but it’s her’s, and that’s her way.” 

“‘T call it a plaguey nice way, though,” said Billy. 
“How heavy the basket is.” 

**O, you be careful of that, Billy—zt/at’s cake in 
there.” 

‘* Frosted, too! Hookey!” exclaimed Billy, squinting 
in under the cover, “‘ I wonder if it’s a plum-un!” 

But the best of all, Peggie thought, was to see her 
mother's tired face light up with pleasure when the 
package was undone, and all the pretty presents re- 
vealed. Not that they were so very much, only they 
happened to be the very things everybody wanted most. 
A nice shaw] for the mother, a pretty lawn with daisies 
on it for Peggie; and it was funny to see Billy caper 
about in his beautiful blue neck-tie. Then they all bad 
to laugh at the way the baby pounced upon the rubber 
doll and banged it on the floor, and stuffed its head into 
her mouth, and spluttered and’ crowed in her delight ; 
for the baby didn’t have presents every day, and being 
a very remarkable and wise baby, she knew how to ap- 
preciate the good things when they came. The table 
was spread near the open door, the grand cake was set 
forth, and the baby and the doll were tied into a high 
chair to assist at the banquet ; baby’s part being prin- 
cipally to ‘‘ hold forth” in intricate baby-talk, to reach 
after things she must not have, and to act like a little 
cannibal with her elastic-tempered doll, while Peggie 
and Billy contentedly ate theirbowls -full of Blossom’s 
sweet milk, and berries. Billy was so anxious, how- 
ever, about the plums, that the cake had to be cut to 
satisfy him, and, to complete his enjoyment, a big slice 
of it lay on one side of his bow] and his blue neck-tie 
on the other. 

“**Peggy, child,” said her mother, kindly, after sup- 
per, ‘‘I'm sure you must be tired; go and play with 
Billy, and I'll do the dishes.” 

‘*No, mother, let me help you first,” said Peggie, 
wistfully, “‘ please, I'd rather.” 

“It’s hard fiat you should work all the time, dear, 
isn’t it?” asked the mother, gently stroking the hair 
back from her forehead ; ‘‘ but we must be patient, 
Peggie,” she added, cheerfully, ‘‘there may be better 
days in store for us; and, at least, we have each other, 
which is the best blessing of all.” 

“*O, mother,” cried Peggie, ina burst of penitence 
that her mother could well understand, ‘‘ I’ve been such 
a naughty, bad girl to-day! I’ve done nothing but fret 
and grumble at everything, and I’ve wished the wick- 
edest things. Do you think I shall be punished for it?” 
and Pegyie looked up at her mother with round, wide, 
half-scared eyes. ‘‘O, what made me say and think 
such things? No, it isn’t hard to have to work. Well, 
anyhow it would be a great deal harder to be like poor 
Mabel Grey, and have no mother. I’m awfully sorry 
to be so naughty, and I’m going to try to be a better 
girl, really and truly.” 

The mother stooped and kissed poor, penitent little 
Peggie; and the baby crowed, and banged her doll 
about in a high state of approval over such good reso- 
tions. 

I have heard that Peggie was always in serious earn- 
est when she said ‘‘ really and truly,” and that she did 
try so honestly to ‘‘ be better,” that in time the ‘‘fretty 
days” came no more. §So, her penitence was of the 
good kind, for it bore fruit. 








A clergyman last summer yisited the celebrated 
Hoosac Tunnel, and encountered a sprightly Irishman, 
who, in reply to the question, ‘‘ Do you think this work 
will pay?” promptly replied: ‘‘ Faith, no? but thin it'll 
be a great ornament to society.” 





THE BUILDERS. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., in the Bright Side. 


COUPLE of young robins got married, and 

wanted to go to housekeeping. Married robins 

never board. They always’ keep house. Of course 
the first-thing needed is a house. 

It isa singular fact that robins never buy houses, 
nor hire them, They always build them. They al- 
ways build them themselves without any help. Why 
they are so particular, I don’t know, but the fact is that 
they will not live in a house that anybody else has lived 
in, or that has been built by any claws and Leaks but 
their own. They always build their houses after the 
same pattern, and of the same materials. One would 
think that among the great numbers who build every 
spring, some would desire to build their houses a little 
different from others, but they all build just alike. 

Another singular thing about robins is that they 
must have a new house every spring, and move into 
it. But you had rather hear about the robins than 
about houses. 

Two young robins, as I said, got married, and wanted 
to go to housekeeping. The first thing they had to do 
was toselect a place for building. ‘‘I think,’ said 
Mr. Robin, ‘‘that we had better go away off into the 
woods where the trees are thick and large. We shall 
be out of the way of boys and cats. Boys and cats are 
very bad things for robins. They both can climb up 
to our houses, and they both catch and eat young robins 
when they are learning to fly. I wish there were no 
boys and cats.” : 

**T don’t like to live away off in the woods,” said Mr. 
Robin, ‘‘ it will be so gloomy and lonesome. The sun 
don’t shine brightly there, and when it rains, it takes 
so long to dry.” 

Mr. Robin was about to say, ‘‘ just like women who 
are governed by feeling instead of judgment,” but he 
remembered that he was just married, and that persons 
who are just married always wait awhile before they 
speak cross to their wives. 

‘*Well, where would you like to build?” said he very 
pleasantly. 

‘*T think we had better build near some farmers,” 
said she. 

*‘And have boys and cats plaguing us all the time?” 

‘*] know a place where there are no boys, and where 
the cat is the most. amiable creature in the world. 

The prospect is very pleasant, and there are plenty of 
worms on the currant-bushes and grape-vines in the 
garden.” 

‘Well, let us go and see the place.” 

So they flew away to Mr. Barclay’s farm-house. 
There was a row of trees in front of the house. In a 
nest on one of these trees Mrs. Robin had been hatched 
out, and reared. It was natural that she should desire 
to return to her native place. 

Mr. Robin was pleased with the situation. He saw 
that it offered many advantages. There was safety 
from the hawks and owls to which they were exposed 
in the forest. 

A view of these advantages decided him to build on 
one of these trees, but like some other folks, he pretend- 
ed that he was governed wholly by the wishes of his 
wife. 

‘If you prefer to build here, my dear, I shall make 
no objection. Iam willing that you should have your 
own way in the matter.” 

Mrs. Robin was greatly pleased that she had a hus- 
band who wasso ready to yield to her wishes in regard 
to the place of building. She felt that she ought to 
yield to his wishes in every thing else, which she did. 

They selected a branch on which to build, and with. 
out delay to proceed to collect and put in order mate- 
rials for building. They worked very hard, and were 
soon ready to move into their new house. They needed 
no furniture except a bed. This was soon made of hair 
and of the softest wool that could be found sticking on 
the bushes where the sheep had wandered. 

In a few days there were three or four blue eggs in 
the nest, and not long after, three or four featherless 
birds, whose eyes were shut, but whose mouths were 
open very wide, whenever they heard any thing come 
their nest. 3 

‘Don’t you think we have a fine family?” said Mrs. 
Robin to her husband. 

“They look rather scrawny just now,” said he. 

“But you wait till they get their feathers on and 
then you'll see. Idon’t believe there were eyer a finer 
set of robins hatched out.” 

This brief conversation was held while they were 
seated on a limb over their nest. They never stopped 
long to talk, for it took them nearly all the time to get 
food enough for their babies. 

Just as they were about to start off for more food, a 
large kite lodged in the tree at some distance above the 
pest. They cid not know what it was. At first they 
thought that it wasa great bird—some new kind of hawk, 
and they were very much frightened. Mrs. Robin did not 
take any pains to conceal her fear which was not for 
herself, but. for her babies. Mr. Robin was quite as 
much frightened on his own account as Mrs. Robin 
was on account of her chrildren. He flew to the next 
tree under pretense of ing a better view of the 
strange object, but in reality to be further away from 
it. e was a robin of some sense, and soon saw that, 
whatever it was, it was not alive. So he flew back to 
his wife, and told her that it would not hurt them—that 
they must hurry and get some food for their children. 
{ suspect he was in a hurry to get out of sight of the 
kite. 

While they were gone, the boy to whom the kite 
belonged climbed up into the tree after it. In so doin 
he discovered the Robin’s nest. ‘Good,” said he, ‘ 
am glad my kite-string broke ; it has given me a nest of 
young robins. I'll watch you my lads, and when you 
get your coats on I will take possesion of you.” 

He visited the nest every few days, and the old birds 
saw him. They guessed what he had in view and 
determined to cheat him if possible. They made the 
young robins stand on the edge of the nest, and flap 
their wings that they might learn how to fly. As soon 
as they could use their wings at all, the old bird pushed 
them out of their nest. They were thus compelled to 
fiy, as well as they could, They flew into the corn- 
field and were thus out of sight. 

The very day they got them into the corn-field, the 
boy climed up to the nest with a wire cage in his hand. 
‘¢ Brother” said he, ‘‘ they have all flown away.” 








Vicor or Spzzcu.—I have been careful to retain as 
much idiom as I could, often at the peril of being 
calle@ vulgar. Nations in a state of decay lose their 
idioms, which loss is always precursory to freedom. 
What your father and grandfather used as an elegance 
in conversation is now abandoned to the populace, and 
every day we lose a little of our own and collect a little 
from strangers. Every writer has much idiom: 
it is the life and spirit of language, and none such ever 
entertained a fear that strength and sublimity were to 
be lowered and weakened by it. Speaking to the peo- 
ple, I use the people’s aseolo; » ans Sep say 
metal according to the uses I intend it for. The habit 
of pleasing by flattery makes a lan, soft; the 
fear of o Caste by truth, makes it tous and con- 
yentional,—Landor, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE London Times doubts wpetifer Napoleon is in 
. full possession of his faculties, and some of the 
American papers think that the Saarbruck bulletin 
could not have been written except by.a man who was 
@ little crazy. But the trouble with Napoleon is not 
that his brain is disordered, but, like most of his country- 
men, his sense of humor is defective. The fatal step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous is very popular 
in France.—N. Y. Tribune, 


_ German Unity.—The Germans are the most highly 
instructed and thoughtful people in the old world. In 
the vast army which is now arrayed to mect the in- 
vader, there is not a private soldier who has not learned 
by heart the records of the disastrous time of their 
subjugation. The memory is still fresh of the dark 
days when a French Guard, with liberty on his lips, 
and independence in his proclamations, delivered up 
their homes to a licentious soldiery; their cities to 
spoilation; the properties to pillage, and, after im- 
poverishing their rich proprietors and traders by forced 
requisitions, enrolled the peasantry in his armies and 
hurried them away to perish in Russian snows. These 
recollections are stronger and more endurjng than the 
differences of Hessian, Hanoverian, or Saxon. When 
the French foreign minister tries to separate Prussia 
from Germany, *‘ with whom we have no quarrel,” 
what is the reply? The Bavarians, the Hessians, the 
WwW urtemburgians, the Saxons, the citizens of the free 
Hanseatic towns, vie with one another in eagerness to 
join the standards of the North German Bund, and 
Saxony, the little ally of Austria in 66, demands to be 
placed foremost in the coming battles. * * * [ft is 
not against the French people that the Germans are 
fighting, but against Napoleon, the destroyer of their 
peace.—London News, 


Wo SHALL HAVE THE Rune ?—Among the popular 
songs of Germany, none is better known than Nikolaus 
Becker’s 

“Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.”’ ° 


All over Germany they are now singing it. The Pall 
Mal, Gazette gives a translation of it, which is more 
free than spirited, but which may carry some idea of 
its force and meaning. Here it is: 


It never shall be France's, 
The free, the German Rhine, 

Tho’ raven-like she glances 
And croaks her. foul design. 


So long as calmly gliding 

It wears its mantle green ; 
So long as oar dividing 
is mirrored wave is seen. 


It never shall be France's, 
The free, the German Rhine, 

So long as Youth enhances 
His fervor with its wine. 


So long as, sentry keeping, 

_ The rocks its margins stud ; 
So long as spires are steeping 
Their image in its flood. 


It never shall be France’s, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
So long as festive dances 
Its lover-groups combine ; 


So long as angler bringeth 
Its lusty trout to shore, 

So long as minstrel singeth 
Its praise from door to door, 


Tt never shall be France's, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
Until its broad expanse is 
Its last defender’s shrine. 


OLD AND New THovent.—The lan e of antiquit 
is not like the language of our own’ titties : the’ ‘ea 
guage of the East is not like the language of the West ; 
and unless we make allowance for this we cannot but 
misinterpret the utterances of the most famous teach- 
ers and poets of the human race. The same words do 
not mean the same in Anglo-Saxon and English, in 
Latin and French; much less can we expect that the 
words of any modern language should be the exact 
equivalents of an ancient Semetic language, such as 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. Ancient . words 
and ancient thoughts—for both go together—have not 
yet arrived at that stage of abstraction in which, for 
instance, active powers, whether natural ‘or super- 
natural, can be represented in any but a personal and 
more or less human form. en we speak of a 
temptation from within or from without, it was more 
natural for the ancients to speak of a tempter whether 
in a human or in an animal form; when we speak of 
the ever-present help of God, they call the Lord their 
rock, their fortress, their buckler, and their high tow- 
er; what with us is a heavenly message, or a godsend, 
was to them a winged messenger ; what we cal] Divine 
guidance, they speak of as a pillar of a cloud to lead 
the way, and a pillar of light to.give them light—a ref- 
uge from the storm and a shadow from the heat. What 
is really meant is no doubt the same, and the fault’ is 
ours, not theirs,if we willfully misinterpret the lan- 

e of ancient prophets, if we persistin understand- 
ing their words in their outward and material aspect 
only, and forget that before language had sanctioned 
a distinction between the concrete and the abstract, 
between the purely spiritual as opposed to the coarsely 
material, the intention of the speakers comprehends 
both the concrete and the abstract, both the material 
and the spiritual, in a manner which has become quite 
strange to us, woe it lives on in the language of 
every true poet. Unless we make allowance for this 
mental parallax, all our readings in the ancient skies 
will be and must be erroneous. May I believe that it 
can be proved that more than half of the difficulties in 
the history of religious thought owe their origin to this 
constant misinterpretation of ancient by mod- 
ern lan, of ancient thought by modem thought. 
—Maz Muller's Lectures on the Science of Religion. 


Lire aT Saratoca.—The real Saratoga life is char- 
acterized by an indolent desire for lounging, and such 
unexciting recreation as a promenade, an informal bop, 
an ocasional drive, and a quiet seance on the piazzas. 
The American idea of a watering place is a great loat- 
ing center. Itis thecorrectidea; the American gener- 
ally manages in the rest of one or two hot months to re- 
cuperate his faculties for an uniatermittent hurly burly 
during the other ten. But even here the restless disposi- 
tion shows itself occasionally in spite of the lulling at- 
mosphere and the isolation. Very many make baa 
ness of the a season; and with them it is either 
dress or drink continually. There is one Jady here at 
Congress Hall Hotel, well known in Abingdon square, 
who registered a fearful vow before she came, never to 
appear twice during the season in the same dress, or 
with her hair in the same style. Fancy to yourself the 
dreadful responsibility she has incurred. She will go 
away at the end of August worn to a skeleton, broken 
down completely by the fearful strain upon her nervous 
system, and the incalculable amount of work she has 
performed. She allows herself but two hours nap in 
the forenoon, during which time her maids sleep stand- 
ing, and then she is up and at it again. The amount of 
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concentration, decision, and ingenuity which this wo- 
man employs in walking the piazzas in a trail and play- 
ing the role of the Duchess of Hamilton, and otherwise 
advertising herself as a belle would suffice, if well direct- 
ed, to settle the woman question. Upon my word I 
believe that a few more such magnificent devotees 
would settle it speedily without intending it. The 
entire male world would go into ecstacies over them 
and then swear eternal celibacy. The cost of dress is 
something that is never computed,—the laundry bills 
alone are enough to depopulate the globe. Happily 
these womanly bazaars are not numerous. The best 
dressed women here this season are the married ladies. 
They add independence to sumptuousness. They have 
apparently registered no vows to be belles till their back 
ceeth fall out, and they are very generally making Sara- 
toga subservient to their own comfort while they exact 
tribute to their personal beauty. There is one from 
Wisconsin with three lovely daughters, all patterns of 
herself. They go to the High Rock Spring every morn- 
ing before breakfast, like a Roman procession, and 
charge themselves with carbonic acid, and come back 
with it sparkling in their eyes and flowing out of their 
mouths in musical mirth, and they wear linen dresses 
and cambric bonnets and disregard all formulas of fash- 
jon; and insftad of receiving any benefit from Saratoga 
life, are actually conferring a benefit upon it, because 
they are springs themselves, one of them running car- 
ponated mammarial, balm, and others the champagneint, 
into which they seem to conyert, by some mysterious 
process of assimilation, notonly the waters, but the very 
airthey breathe. For an exhilarating tipple, commend 
me to the society of these Wisconsin Romans, who 
march through the heterogeneous assemblage at Sara- 
toga, exacting tribute from every class, never soiling 
their linen skirts, and never becoming lost in them. 
I don’t believe one of these women ever embroidered a 
slipper in her life ; and, studied on the piazza or in the 
parlor, they renew my hope in the destiny of the species. 
Correspondent of the World. 


Merz anp THE “‘ Front.”—Metz, though not to be 
classed as a fortress of the first rank, derives import- 
ance, in a defensive point of view, from the fact that 
the fosse surrounding its ramparts can be artificially 
laid under water. - Its garrison in ordinary times is 
one regiment of engineers, one of heavy artillery, two 
of infantry, and one of chasseurs a pied (picked skir- 
mishers). ‘The Metzians are a bad compromise between 
Prussians and French. They speak both French and 
German, but neither well, and are as course as your 
evi! specimen of Teuton, and as selfish as your evil 
specimen of Gaul. * * ‘Two spies haye been arrested 
in the act of taking observations of the forts, but a third 
who tried to pass the sentry in the guise of a priest 
escaped. The sentry challangedhim. ‘* My son,” said 
the pretended priest, “‘ your orders are to forbid civil- 
ians and military to pass; I am neither, the order 
does not regard me.” ‘‘Shan’t pass all the same,” 
cried the sentry. The reyerend gentleman showed a 
purse to the soldier, who was confirmed in the suspicion 
that he hada spy to deal with. He could not leave his 
post, but gave the alarm, when the mock priest took 
leg bail, jumped into a carriage waiting for him at a 
little distance, and was off before a couple of troopers 
could mount and give chase.—Oorrespondent London 
Standard. 


Sztrish Apyiogr.—It is always the safer course to 
prophesy failure and dissuade from attempts that incur 
risk. Such dissuasion is often prompted by a timid 
avoidance of responsibility instead of honest interest in 
the welfare of the person dissuaded. The caution of 
such advisers, is on their own account, not on their 
friends’.— Colbwrn’s Monthly. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 





BY MRS, H. W. BEBCHER. 
THE KITCHEN. 
NFORTUNATELY, many ladies have not health 


or strength sufficient to take such supervision as will 
secure a neat and well arranged kitchen; and, still more un- 
fortunately, there are many, and we fear the number is in- 
creasing, who have such great repugnance to any care save 
the genteel arrangement of their parlors, or the fashionable 
adornment of their persons, that they shun their kitchens as 
they would the plague. They will give occasional directions 
for some fancy dish, or more elaborate details if preparing 
for company; and then, if their husbands attend to the 
marketing, relieving them from all care, and the cook and 
waiter have breakfast, dinner and tea at the desired time, 
and in a comfortable state, they are content. If their par- 
lors and chambers appear neat and inviting, they ask no 
questions as to the condition of their kitchens, and never 
inquire if the supply of utensils is adequate to the amount 
and quality of the labor the cook is expected perform, or if 
of a kind that will expedite or simplify her work. Indeed, 
one would suppose that the kitchen was entirely out of the 
mistress’s domains—a region for which the cook only was 
responsible. If any are content to eat what is set before 
them, “‘ asking no questions—not for conscience sake’’—but 
for the sake of their own indolent self-indulgence—that is 
their * vight,” and we would in no wise interfere with the 
full enjoyment of it 

But we know there are those who find no bliss in such 
ignorance, but prefer to know when, and in what, their food 
is prepared, and willingly accept the care, and, it may be, 
the annoyance, w hich the knowledge will bring. In many 
of the most palatial abodes, where comforts and luxuries of 
every character abound, little attention is paid to any com- 
fort or convenience connected with the kitchen. Refusing 
te provide straw, Pharaoh exacted the “‘ full tale of brick’ 
from the Israelites of old ; and so, some housekeepers exact 
the most elaborate meals, without any thought of providing 
the conveniences which will best enable the cook to gratify 
their wishes. 

We once watched with a sick child belonging to the rich 
family of the town. The furniture, the silver and glass 
were of the best. It was necessary to prepare wine whey for 
the little sufferer during the night. The mother, exhausted 
with much watching and anxiety for the child, was sleeping, 
and, unwilling to wake her, we left a fellow-watcher in 
charge while we found our way to the kitchen—if the miser- 
able room could be called by that name. The floor was made 
of loose, rough boards, that sprang up with every step; an 
old, dilapidated table, minus one leg, propped up on the back 
of a chair ; broken dishes, worn out saucepans—in truth, we 
were at our wits’ ends to make even the simple wine whey in 
such utensils as we found in that strange kitchen, and have 
often since marveled by what skill the excellent dinners and 
suppers we have partaken at that house could eyer have 
been manufactured in such a den, and with such utensils, 





Whenever it is possible, a large, airy kitchen should be 
provided, with every convenience to expedite and simplify 
the labor, and with every facility for perfeet ventilation—a 
most important point. Inthe homes of the wealthy there 
is no reason why the kitchen should not be in all repects so 
arranged and furnished, that the cook must be inexcusable 
if she does not keep it and its belongings in the most perfect 
order. 

But for those who cannot command the means to build 
and furnish a kitchen of this kind, the necessity for the 
greatest neatness and order in that department is still 
stronger. The occupants of second-class houses are often 
those who must do or overlook much of the heaviest labor 
ot the family themselves, and therefore have no time to 
spend in the doubtful luxury of ‘‘ clearing-up days.’’ Such 
days are generally wasted days. Those who find a necessity 
for them are mostly a class who for five days in the week 
hever put anything in its proper place, leaving all in dis- 
order till Saturday. Then everything i: hunted out of its 
hiding-place, washed, scoured, polished, and put where it 
really belongs. The improvement is so striking, one would 
Suppose the kitchen would never again be a seene of dis- 
order and confusion ; but, probably before Monday's sun 
has set, carelessness and misrule have again regained their 
empire, and taken unto themselves seven spirits worse, if 
that be possible, than the first. And thus Saturday’s lapor 
was given in vain. There is not one servant in a hundred 
who does not need the watchful eye of a good, methodical 
mistress to enforce the necessity of order and neatness in 
the kitchen. If it is made and furnished in the best manner, 
it should certainly be carefully kept; but if small, ineon- 
venient, and with a meagre supply of utensils, neatness and 
order become an imperative necessity. 

Jules Gouffe, a famous French cook, says: ‘The more 
incovenient a kitehen may be, the more need for cleanliness, 
carefulness, and for plentiful and good utensils to simplify 
one’s work. Cleanliness ! Cleanliness !—the great essential 
in all cooking operations—should, I maintain at the risk of 
being thought over-particular, be written in large capitals on 
the door of every kitchen, large or small. A kitchen may be 
small, badly arranged and lighted, but it should never, on 
any plea, be dirty. Failure in cooking is often attributable 
to want of attention to cleanliness. Nothing more than a 
dirty saucepan is often sufficient to spoil the effect of a 
whole dinner. All kitchen utensils should be examined 
daily. Saucepans of all kinds cannot be kept too carefully; 
they should be washed, scoured with fine sand, and well 
rinsed each time they are used. The washing of many 
things in the same water should be carefully avoided ; the 
greasiness this engenders adds much to the labor of clean- 
ing. The brightness and cleanliness of the outside is very 
commendable ; but the cleanliness of the inside must not be 
sacrificed to that.” 

What would be Jules Gouffe’s sensations could he iook 
into many of our kitchens? What would our good house- 
keepers themselves say—those of them that are not obliged 
to do the cooking for their families~if we should tell them 
that the pans in which their bread is baked are seldom 
washed out and dried, but, if not thrown into the closet just 
as the bread was taken from them, wiped with a wet, greasy 
dishcloth, and bread baked in them over and over again, 
day after day, with no other cleansing? Said a good lady: 
‘* What is the reason that the bottom crust of my bread al- 
ways tastes like rancid butter?’’ Examine your bread pans, 
and you will no doubt find the reason, to your great surprise 
and vexation. How often, think you, is your moulding-sat- 
board away after moulding bread or rolling pastry, without 
being washed, and the dough left to dry and sour on it, and 
the next batch moulded on the same unwashed board ? 
‘¢ That can’t be possible. I saw it hanging, up in the store- 
room over the flour barrel only this morning, and it was 
clean.’ Turn it over, under, side-up, before you speak with 
too much certainty. How about the flour sieve, Is it left 
in the flour barrel—thrown in, with the sponge from cook’s 
wet hands, upon it—or a piece of unsized pastry put in it ? 
If so, when the barrel of flouris about half used, you will 
find that it has suddenly become sour. 

is it not well to watch over these things daily ? 


RECEIPTS. 


To Creanse Cotorep Sirx.—Mix equal parts of 
aleohol, soft soap and molasses. Cover a table with a clean 
cloth ; lay the article to be cleansed on smooth, and, hold- 
ing it firmly with one hand, sponge it thoroughly with the 
mixture. If the silk is spotted with grease or stains, give 
such spots an extra sponging. When the silk has been well 
sponged, rinse in tepid water twice, and finish with a third 
rinse in cold water. Have your irons hot, and iron the silk 
immediately as it is taken from the last water. Of course, 
if a dress is to be cleansed, it will be first ripped apart, and 
each piece sponged, rinsed and ironed, before the next is 
touched. It is a great convenience when two persons can 
work together in doing this—one to sponge, while the second 
rinses and irons. This compound for cleansing silk does not 
sound inviting, but try it. We have washed the most deli- 
cate colors—blues, violets, &c.—and unless the color is en- 
tirely taken out, or paint been transferred to the silk, it is 
surprising how like a new silk the dress can be made to look. 
Cashmeres or merinoes of the finest color can be thus 
cleansed and made to look like new; but they should be 
rinsed in hot water. 


Breav.—Pour enough boiling water on to two quarts 
of flour to wet it thoroughly ; add two tablespoons even full 
of butter; stir all well together, and let it stand till cool; 
than add a small cup of domestic yeast, or not quite a 
penny’s worth of bakers’ yeast; mould it fifteen minutes; 
then set by the fire to rise. ,When it begins to crack on top, 
put it on to the moulding-board, beat it with the rolling-pin, 
and chop and mould alternately for twenty minutes ; then 
make into loaves, prick them on top, and set by the fire to 
rise once more. As soon as light, bake, Bread made this 
way s not quite as white, but is very sweet and light: If 
flour is at all inclined to “‘ run,” the scalding will stop it. 


Cream Toast.—Put a pint of rich, sweet cream 
over the stove in the farina kettle, and while heating toast 
thin slices of stale bread quickly on both sides, taking care 
that they do not scorch, Wet two tablespoonfuls of flour 
in cold milk ; stir it smooth; add a teaspoonfal of salt; and 
when the cream is scalding hot put in the flour, stirring all 
the time till it thiekens; then take the kettle from the fire. 
Have ready a dish of salt and water, hot, and dip each piece 
of the toasted bread into it, but only for a moment. Remove 
quickly to the toast dish, and dip over it a liberal supply of 
the thickened cream; then cut more bread and lay into 
the dish, then more cream till all is used, letting the cream 
be the last. If you have no cream, boil and thicken some 
sweet milk; put in a teaspoon even full of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and, when done, add one or two well- 
beaten eggs—the last thing; stir for a few minutes till well 
unite with the boiling milk, and then pour over the bread. 





Scientific & Sanitary. 








FRICA anv Sours Evropr.—The influence of 
Africa on the meteorological conditions of South 
Europe are very intimate. The deserts, especially that of 
Sahara, give rise to hot, drying winds. In the Levanta 
south wind gives rise to what is known as sirocco weather, 
exceedingly hot and unhealthful, which is felt over a large 
part of Asia Minor, and as farnorth asthe city of Constantino- 
ple; though somewhat tempered there by having to pass over 
the snow-capped mountains of the Hemus range. At Smyrna 
it is felt during the summer season with great severity, aud 
there, for three months of the year, no rain is expected. 
The Islands of the A2gean Archipelago enjoy the advantages 
of the warmth, terapered by the sea, and are rich in vegeta- 
ble products, luxuriating in oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, 
olives, etc,, in quality not to be equaled elsewhere. Farther 
to the westward the Sahara wind in traversing the Mediter- 
ranean licks up vast quantities of water. To this cause 
some have been inclined to refer the origin of the strong 
current which always sets from the Atlantic through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. ‘The air thus heavily laden with water 
striking the cooler strata of Europe and the region of moun- 
tain ranges drops its burden in showers, and oftentimes in 
violent thunder-storms, which cause great destruction. 
When there is a drouth, such as has prevailed this sum- 
mer, it is quite natural for people to cast their thoughts 
across the sea and wonder what is the matter in Afneca. 
Some have even begun to look on M. Lesseps as a mischief- 
maker and climate disturber through the instrumentality of 
his fameus canal. How this could have changed the air 
current is not so evident as it would have been if M. Lesseps 
had been suffered to carry out his bolder plan of turning 
Sahara into a sea; but as Egypt and Nubia are enjoying 
unusual luxuries of rain while France is dry, people will 
imagine that others are in luck at their expense. A rain of 
blood startled the inhabitants of Naples and thereabouts 
during the last spring. This has been shown to have been 
only a rain colored with red sand which came from the Sa- 
hara desert. It is, indeed, no new thing for dust and sand 
of various kinds to be conveyed over the Mediterranean and 
deposited in Europe. The connection between the two con- 
tinents is very intimate, and a comparatively small change 
in the condition of things on the south side of that inland 
sea would inaugurate changes affecting seriously the popu- 
lations to the north. 


ARTILLERY.—Road-steamers have been experimented 
on by the Scottish militia for the drawing of heavy artillery, 
in the place of horses, and with satisfactory results. The 
East Indian government is transporting a number of these 
machines to the East forthe same purpoge. A large num- 
ber of military officers, representing almost every European 
nation were gathered a few weeks since, just before the out- 
breuk of war, at Liege, with the singular purpose of re-ex- 
amining together the merits of bronze cannon. This kind 
of artillery, though possessing many advantages, has rather 
gone out of vogue since the introduction of rifled pieces, as 
the metal was considered too soft to allow of beingrifled. In 
our military service brass batteries were used during the last 
war, but only for short range action, when they were very 
effective in throwing canister shot. The particular interest 
of the occasion at Liege was derived from the fact that some 
new means have been discovered for making use of rifled 
bronze guns, in such mazner that they will not speedily 
wear out, but stand an amount of service unknown before. 
As they will}not fly in pieces when accidentally burst, are 
lighter than iron, and ia the end are still valuable for the 
metal they contain, the advantages of re-introducing them 
will be great, providing the main point of using them as 
rifles is made certain.—The mittrailleuse is the latest French 
addition to the artillery arm in war, and of this we shall 
doubtless hear much, unless, like many of its congeners of 
which more noise was heard in the journals than in the bat- 
tle-fields of our war, it proves to be impracticable in the 
field. It is intended to fire an immense number of missiles 
of various sizes with the rapidity and precision of machine 
work, 


Visrations.—The common description of all force 
is that its action is by vibrations. Force thus traverses 
matter as by a succession of waves, the particles of matter 
remaining in position, but passing the certain affection, 
whether it be heat or light or attraction, along from one to 
the other. Itis in this manner that beams of light reach us 
from the sun; thus also electrical currents traverse the con- 
ducting media. The hearing of sound is derived from vibra- 
tions of the air whicn strikethe delicate apparatus of the ear, 
just as light vibrations strike the organ of the eye; only in 
the one case we can mueh more readily understand the mo- 
tion, while the mode of the motion of the other is more sub- 
tle. The limit to which these vibrations may be carried is 
indefinite. Light, heat, and electricity carry vast distances; 
motion proper, from a blow, which deliv@rs its impression 
on the ear, or upon the sense of touch, can only make itself 
appreciable within much shorter distances. The battle of 
Waterloo was heard at Hythe on the coast of Kent, and a 
trembling of the earth was felt from the same cause at Wal- 
mer; this was a matter of less than two hundred miles and 
yet quite marvelous, although we measure the travels of 
light by billions uf miles. Yet it is probable that such vibra- 
tions as are too faint to affect the ear or the touch might 
still be detected at far greater distances than they are if 
attention were given to thé construction of instruments for 
the purpose. 

Porsonovus Sopa.—Dr. Fresenius has discovered that 
much of the soda that is used contains arsenic, and he traces 
its source through a curious history in the manufacture of 
this drug. Sulphuric acid is largely made use of at alkali 
works; and this acid in turn is made extensively from 
pyrites. There are some new works of the kind started in 
the Highlands on the Hudson where a bed of pyrites has 
been found. But almostall pyrites contain arsenic which 
remains as an impurity in the acid, to be passed over into 
the carbonate of soda, when used for that purpose. As sul- 
phuric acid is used for so many things which are freely con- 
sumed by man, the discovery is one of no little importance, 
and itis to be hoped that manufacturers will take special 
pains to have the arsenic eliminated. 


Density or Exzotriciry.—The density of electricity 
on a sphere is thé same at all points of the surface; on a 
plate the density is greatest at the edges; on elongated con- 
ductors it is greatest at the ends. When the conductor ends 
in a sharp point the electrical density at the point is so 
great that it discharges itself into the air. So says Prof. 
Tyndall, and he holds also that a lightning-rod serves its 
purpose by neutralizing the electricity of a cloud through 
electricity of the opposite kind which it conyeys from the 
earth through its point, 


Agricultural. 


FAITRS, 
5 nme the week erding September i0th, fairs 
will be heki as follows: 
ILLINOIS Atlanta, Logan Co......... - Sept. 6-19 
a Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co. ..... ..Sept. 6-9 
Charleston, Coles Co...-......Sept. 7-10 
ff Murpheysboro’, Jackson Co. ..Sept. €-8 
Ottawa, La Salle Co.......... Sept. 6-9 
a Henry, Marshall Co.......... Sept. 7-10 
Gosport, Owen Co............Sept. 6-10 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis Co. Sept. 5-10 
Aurora, Ohio Co 
Terre Haute, Vigo Co Sept. 6-10 
Belle Plain, Benton Co........ Sept. 6-9 
Burlington, Des Moines Co. ...Sept. 6-9 
Mount Pleasant, Henry Co....Sept. 7-9 
Davenport, Scott Co...........Sept. 5-9 
Paris, Bourbon Co..........-.. Sept. 6-9 
Middlefield, Middlefield Co. ...Sept. 9-10 
Sturbridge, Worcester Co......Sept. 8, 9 
Manchester, New England Sept. 6-9 
N. Y., American Inst. ... Sept. 7—Nov. 2 
Jefferson, Watertown Co......Sept. 7-9 
Lenox Canastota, Co......... Sept. 8-10 
Saratoga, Saratogo Co . 6-9 
Opie. ..2... Secee-s Andover, Ashtabula Co 7-9 
Bantam, Clermont Co....... .. Sept. 6-9 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga Co....,.. Sept. 6-9 
Columbus, Franklin Co....... Sept. 6-9 
Xenia, Greene Co . 6-9 
Carthage, Hamilton Co . 6-9 
Mech’sburg, Champaign Co... Sept. 5-8 
Burlington, Vermont Co. 
Waupun, Fond du Lac Co... Sept. 14-16 
Appleton, Ontagamie Co Sept 15-17 
Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac-..Sept. 13-15 
" Lancaster, Grant Co.......-Sept. 14-16 
Markesan, Green Lake Co... Sept. 15, 16 
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THE CORRECT LENGTH OF WHIFFLETREES. 


A horse cannot draw as well witha whiffletree twelve 
feet long as with one two feet six inches in length, because 
the line of draaght is not in the proper direction to be most 
effective. Nor can two horses harnessed abreast, draw weil 
with whiffletrees ten feet long, while their heads are coupled 
close together, because they must travel sidewise, more or 
less, in which position no animal can exert all his strengh 
to the best advantage in hauling a load. Horses draw best 
with the double whiffletree, just long enough to allow them 
to stand close to each other, having the single whiffietree 
attached directly behind them, and just long enough to mect 
in the middle. When the double-tree is very long, each 
horse must draw more or less sidewise, if the coupling linos 
and the neck-yoke are not made long enough to allow them 
to move directly forward, without having their heads turned 
toward each other. In order to determine the correct length 
of whiffletrees, let two horses stand side by side with their 
sides three inches apart; then measure from the center of 
one horse to the other on their backs, This will give the 
length for a neck-yoke, and the correct length for the double 
whiffletree, between the joints where the single-trees are to 
be attached. When a neck-yoke is only eighteen inches 
long, and the double-tree of the proper length, horses will 
be required to move more or less sidewise. For the same 
reason oxen often get into the habit of hauling sidewise, be- 
cause the yoke is too short. Neither oxen nor horses can 
travel easily and freely when their heads are turned toward, 
and their butts from each other. Whiffletrees for plowing 
should always be as short as they can be made, without 
bringing the traces against the legs of the team, A very 
long double whiffletree tends to make a plow take too wide 
a furrow slice. If the clevis be adjusted te take a narrow 
furrow slice—when the double-tree is too long—the plow 
will not run at all satisfactorily. The horse in the furrow 
will not be able to walk squarely im his place, because the 
line of drangntis such asto keep crowding his bind feet 
out of the furrow on the plowed ground. The length of the 
double whiffletree and the neck-yoke for a sleigh, should be 
just as long as the sleigh is wide, from the center of one 
runner to the other. —Manufacturer and Builder. 


—A CORRESPONDENT Of the Agriculturist, signing him- 
self “D.,” says that he has completely rid his garden of the 
common slug or shell-less snail, which is very destructive to 
tomatoes and cabbages, by encircling the plants with bran, 
wheat or rye, at a distance of three or four inches from the 
stalk. After dark the slugs are found in the bran where they 
can be destroyed; or salt may be sprinkled on them, when 
they disappear, seeming to deliquesce, or liquify. He thinks 
a circle of salt, while it lasts, will protectthe plants. He 
says, moreover, that he prevents the striped bug from ipjur- 
ing his melon vines, by setting boxes about 14 inches square 
and 8 or 10 inches deep around the seeds or young plants. 
The bugs seldom get inside the boxes until the vines appear 
over the top, when they are too far advanced to be much 
injured. 


—CatTTLe, when standing in the stable, often suffer 
for wantof water. A simple and ingenious plan is suggested 
by the Agricultwrist, by which a constant supply may be 
furnished. Provide a small fixed trough a foot or so square, 
and six or eightinches deep foreach stall. Let these be 
exactly ona leyel, andconnect them by means of a pipe 
opening into each one, with a barrel which is ted by another 
pipe leading from the water-supply. This last pipe must be 
farnished with a faucet and a floating-ball valve so adjusted 
that it will keep the water in the barrel at the level required 
for the small troughs. Whenever an animal drinks, the 
water in the barrel and in the other troughs is lowered and 
the floating-ball valve admits a corresponding amount of 
fresh water from the supply-pipe. 


—Cnexgsg, according to the statement of Professor 
A. J. Bellows, has in it more than twice the amount of food 
of any other known substance. It should therefore be used 
in small quantities and with articles containing little nitro- 
‘gen, such as trnits and fine flour. Those persons whose occu- 
pations necessitate hard labor, and who cannot afford much 
fresh meat, will find in cheese a most wholesome as well as 
nutritious food, less expensive and less likely to develop in 
the human system those scrofulous diseases attributed to 
animal food. 


—Cows which have the habit of drawing their own 
milk may in many cases be cured by slitting their tongues 
for two or three inches. In some cases this plan does not 





! 


succeed, but in others it has been found perfectly effectual, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Aug. 10, to Tuesday, Aug. 16. 
HOME. 








— David Glascoe Farragut, Admirgl of 
the United States Navy, died at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on Sunday, after having served his 
country for nearly 60 years. It is in no spirit of 
boastfulness that we claimed forhim while living 
the most brilliant career of any naval officer of 
our time. His death recalls most vividly those 
years when first as a Captain and thereafter as 
Commodore and Admiral, he cheered the hearts 
of northerners by his victories during the dark- 
est days of the rebellion. Farragut was born 
July 5, 1801, and on the 13th of April, 1812, be- 
ing at the time 11 years old, saw his first fight 
on board the Hssex under Commodore David D. 
Porter, and his second shortly thereafter when 
the Hssex was captured by the British sleops 
Phebe and Cherub after fighting until it was ev- 
ident that further resistance would only result 
in useless loss of life. In 1825 he was made 
Lieutenant, in 1841 Commander, and in 1855 
Captain. When the rebellion broke out in 
1860 he was at Norfolk, Va., and surrounded by 
every influence which could tend to under- 
mine his loyalty. He, however, declared his 
intention to stand by the government at Wash- 
ington, and made his way, not without some 
difficulty, to the North where he left his family 
and iforthwith reported himself for duty at the 
Navy Department. His first active service was 
as commander of the expedition against New 
Orleans in 1862, when the world was astonished 
at seeing a wooden fleet running through a nar- 
row channel between two heavily armed forts, 
breaking through strong obstacles, delivering a 
ceaseless fire from both broadsides and annihil- 
ating an opposing fleet by no means despicable. 
This was the first of a series of brilliant engage- 
ments, only ending with the fight in Mobile bay 
in 1864, when the fleet, after sustaining heavy 
damages in passing the forts, encountered and 
captured the iron-clad ram Tennessee, after a 
fight in which the superiority of iron to wood 
was only counterbalanced by force of numbers 
and skill in seamanship. Soon after this he was 
made Vice-Admiral, and in 1866 Admiral. Since 
the war he visited many of the principal 
European ports in the Franklin, one of our 
finest ships, but gradually failing health com- 
pelled him of late to spare himself every exer- 
tion. In one respect he stands alone among the 
leaders of the late war. His name has never 
been bandied by political scandal mongers, and 
we can hardly see how, even had occasion 
arisen, anything could have been found in the 
life of this gallant gentleman, on which to con- 
struct fictions such as have been published 
about other sailors and soldiers who have ven- 
tured to enter the political race. 


—At Washington the prospects of the 
fall elections give rise to a deal of speculation 
and small talk, the Democratic victory in North 
Carolina and the prospect of an early dissolu- 
tion of the present Georgia Legislature being 
among the leading items.—Gen. Spinner is 
seriously ill from the effects of overwork, but his 
illness is not considered dangerous, although it 
will doubtless confine him to his room for some 
days.—The report of the Courtof Inquiry which 
was appointed to investigate the complaints of 
the colored cadet at West Point, has been re- 
ceived at the War Department. The Court 
finds that the statements of this cadet, as 
contained in his letter as recently published, 
are notin the main correct; that he had been 
subjected to some ill-treatment, however, has 
been proven by the evidence, and the Court 
recommends that both the colored cadet and 
the white cadet in fault, be tried by a 
Court-martial. They also found that all the 
officers and academical authorities treated the 
cadet, who makes the complaint which led to 
the inquiry, with the same consideration with 
which the others are treated, and that they did 
everything in their power to prevent mis- 
demeanors. The Secretary of War decided that 
both cadets should be appropriately reprimanded 
by the Superintendent of the Military Academy. 
And here for the present the case rests. 


—The Republican State Convention of 
Missouri, to nominate a candidate for Governor 
and other State officers, will number 797 dele- 
gates. Each county will have one delegate for 
every 150 Republican votes cast for President in 
1860, and an additional delegate for any fraction 
of fifty in excess thereof; also, one delegate 
for every 150 colored males over the ago of 
twenty-one, as shown by the State census of 
1868, and an additional delegate for any fraction 
of fifty in excess thereof.—It is probable that 
Gov. Chamberlain, of Maine, will receive the 
Republican nomination as a candidate for the 
U. 8S. Senate in the place of Senator Morrill 
whose term expires with the present Congress.— 
That incorruptible Democrat who has voted 
for Gen. Jackson ever since 1828 has turned up 
in Indiana, and is again exhibited for the pub- 
lic admiration which he has so long been accus- 
tomed to receive in Berks County, Pa., where 
he was last heard from.—In Louisiana the Re- 
publican Convention has adopted resolutions 
indorsing the principles of the National Repub- 
lican Party, as set forth in the Chicago Plat- 
form, and in its adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the laws for its enforeement.— 
The Ohio Republican State Convention was 
held in Columbus on Wednesday. Gen. Isaac 
R. Sherwood was nominated for Secretary of 
State by acclamation, Judge George W. Mcll- 
vain, Supreme Judge, and Gen. William T. 
Wilson, for Comptroller of the Treasury.—Gov. 
Holden, of North Carolina, it is reported, will 





surrender the prisoners now held by his orders 
at Yanceyville, in that State, to Judge Brooks, 
at Salisbury, on a duly served writ of habeas 
corpus. It is also reported that an injunction is 
to be applied for to restrain ths State Treasurer 
from paying the State troops for their services 
during the “rebellion.” 


—Superintendent Walker, of the Census 
Bureau, is of the opinion that by Oct. 10th, he 
will beable approximately to give the entire 
population of the cotntry, although the sum 
total then obtained will be subject to changes 
more or less material, as the returns are reduced 
to their more elaborate results. By the Ist of 
September he hopes to have complete returns 
from all the large cities whose respective popu- 
tions he anticipates will fall twenty per cent. 
below the figures at which they are placed by 
common report. Chicago is much chagrined at 
the paltry 250,000 which the inexorable bureau 
accords her, her,expectations having fixed upon 
400,000 as a respectable limit. Cincinnati, 
however, is almost as badly off, and it is more 
than probable that the Eastern cities will show 
results still less satisfactory. It is pleasant at 
least to learn that we are to have official re- 
turns as fast as the superintendent and his 
assistants can prepare them, so that we shall not 
have te wait during an indefinite term of years 
before we shall know our numerical strength. 


—The following is a correct list of the 
elections to be held this year in the several 
States mentioned: 


Kansas 

Louisiana......Noy. 1 
Minnesota.....Nov. 1 
Missouri.......Nov. 1 
South Carolina, Nov. 7 


Michigan......Nov. 8 
New Jersey... Nov. 8 
New York.....Nov. 8 


Pennsylvania. ..Oct. 11 
West Virginia, Oct. 27 
Delaware Nov. 1 

Wisconsin 





— There are few honest Republicans who 
are net to-day willing to admit that in the mat- 
ter of reconstruction, not to mention other 
affairs of grave importance, serious blunders 
have been committed, tending not only to hin- 
der the growth of free institutions in the South, 
but delaying and complicating the question of 
readmitting States to federal representation. 
We are not among those who believe in the 
rascality and alleged political exertion of the 
Freedmen’s bureau, but Southern blacks as well 
as whites possess all the weaknesses common to 
humanity, and are therefore capable of corrup- 
tion even as regards their newly acquired polit- 
ical rights. The Democrats have had an easy 
triumph in Kentucky and North Carolina, and 
when we look back at the comparatively loyal 
condition of the latter State during and imme- 
diately after the war we cannot but think that 
Republicanism has not been true to itself in all 
its reconstructive measures. The worst of the 
party at Washington has just received a reproof 
in the shape of the defeat of the Georgia elec- 
tion prolongation project, by a majority of seven 
votes, and a refusal to reconsider by a vote of 
74 to 62. This result was perhaps brought about 
in some degree by a letter on the subject re- 
cently addressed by Attorney-General Akerman 
to prominent Republicans in Georgia. As it 
sets forth in tolerably strong terms the unscru- 
pulous plottings of some leading Republicans of 
the radical type, we quote fiom it as briefly as 
we conscientiously can, just to show what 
schemes can be introduced into Congress and 
supported, too, with such show of success that 
on the day of adjournment the whole affair was 
left, to say the least, in a condition so doubtful 
as to admit of argument: 

“Can it be right in a republican government 
to overreach the people in so material a con- 
cern? From what source do these gentlemen 
derive their power? Of course they will say 
trom the people. Have the two years’ men any 
delegation from the people to serve them after 
187017 Have the four years’ men any delegation 
from the people to serve them after 18727 The 
vitals of republicanism are in the doctrine that 
legislators are the agents of the people. Ifa 
two years’ man, by virtue of,a legislative act, 
serves after 1870, he will not be serving as the 
agent of the people, but by virtue of an un- 
precedented usurpation of it. If the govern- 
ment has been provisional all the while, by 
whose fault is it? Ifthe Legislature was im- 
properly organized in July, 1868, by whose fault 
was it? Ifan outrage was perpetrated in Sep- 
tember, 1868, in excluding the colored mem- 
bers; if the nation was aroased by that outrage 
to a stern indignation against the powers who 
thus got control of the Georgia Legislature, by 
whose fault was it? If our State has remained 
in an anomalous condition; if our people have 
been in painful suspense and uncertainty; if 
the whole country has been offended by and per- 
Her by the state of things in Georgia, whose 

ault has it been? The answer must be, by the 


fault of the Legislature of Georgia; and shall | 


that Legislature make its own errors the excuse 
for prolonging its own existence? Shall those 
who have grievously offended be specially priv- 
ileged because of that very offense? . . . . 

Because the people were for a season deprived 
of the services of about one-seventh of the men 
who had been chosen to represent them, there- 
fore they must submit to the remaining six-sev- 
enths for two years longer than the authorized 
period. Because the people have been wronged 
in one-seventh they must, therefore, be wronged 
for two years in six-sevenths, . . An ap- 

rehension has been expressed that we sha 

ose the State if an election is held next fall. 
We may better lose the State than keep it 
wrongfully. If we lose the State in a fair elec- 
tion, though it may be disagreeable, yet we 
shall have no right to complain. It is one ofa 
freeman’s privileges to vote perversely when so 
minded, and ifthe majority choose so to vote 
the rest of us must submit for the time, and 


trust that reflection and experience will bring | We 4 


them in the end to sounder politics.” 

A majority of seven is a paltry vote by which 
to defeat a sch 80 outrag' as this, and 
indicates a public {sentiment which, if in the 
least intelligent, ought to be ashamed of itself. 








FOREIGN. 


— The news from the seat of war is still 
nearly as bad as possible for the French. Ap- 
parently the Prussians followed up the over- 
whelming victory won by them at the first de- 
cisive engagement known as the battle of 
Woerth, without undue haste, but with irresist- 
able force and generalship, pressing the French 
lines back to the Moselle, investing Strasbourg, 
and compelling MacMahon to abandon his posi- 
tion at the right of the French line, with heavy 
losses in men and stores. Two battles are re- 
ported as having occurred in the vicinity of 
Metz, where the armies have been massing and 
disposing themselves for an encounter since the 
defeat of the French. Of these the first took 
place on Sunday and the victory is claimed by 
both sides; the second, on Monday, was won 
by the Prussians, the French abandoning Metz 
and the Moselle and falling back towards the 
next line of defense, which is formed by the 
river Meuse and the permanent fortifications at 
Verdun and Commercy. The latest reports 
place the Prvssian advance about thirty miles 
east of the Meuse, which implies that the 
French must by this time be preparing to de- 
fend the left bank of that river. All is excite- 
ment at Paris, and the long line of elaborate 
fortifications is being made ready for any emer- 
gency, but not without warnings that all France 
is not so loyal as the Emperor could wish. The 
police find it necessary to make arrests, and 
have found one or two concealed supplies of 
weapons. In one case a guard-house was at- 
tacked by an armed party, some of the guard 
being killed, and a few guns carried off. The 
great body of the people is, however, ready to 
fight in defense of France, voluteenng is rapid 
and enthusiastic, and although the Chamber of 
Deputies has been the scene of bitter words and 
even, it is said, of blows, it seems evident that 
the triumphant advance of the Prussians will be 
more stubbornly contested the nearer they draw 
to Paris. 
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GOLD was active on Friday, and was higher at the 
close than at the opening, but on every other day it has 
declined from the morning's rates, in no case rising 
higher than 118, nor falling lower than 1164. The 
highest rates paid for carrying ranged from two to four 
per cent. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have been dull and steady 
throughout the week, the latest quotations from Lon- 
don placing 1962s, 87; old 1865s, 85, and ten forties, 84. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been easy at 3 to 4 per 
cent. on Governments, and 4 to 5 per cent. on stock 
collaterals. 

THE STOCK MARKET was generally dull and 
downward until Monday, when some improvement was 
noted toward the close. 

THE GENERAL MARKETS have been without 
features of special interest, except in the case of Flour 
and Wheat, which have at times exhibited a decided 
dewnward tendency, due, loubtedly to the very 
large receipts for the season. On Monday there was a 
little more disposition to hold for an advance, on the 
supposition that advices from Europe indicated a pro- 
longed war. 

Quotations for the week ending August 15, 
High- 

est, 

American Gold Coin.......e0..-s00. 118 
U. 8. 6's Com "81.....ccccceccrccerccce 114% 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Com "62 ......cccccesseeee 112% 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou "64......cccceeesseee LIL 
ae | 
esoo GUE 
dooms. Se 

108 
1124 
963 
. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 91% 
9634 
° rn 
Northwestern .......0...seessee0+ 8234 
Northwestern pref........+-- 00+ 8634 
Bock Island.....cec..ssecccsessecsece LIAM 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 61% 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 77% 
W. J. Contral .....cccccccccocccccseee 102 











PRODUOE MARKETS, 








RECEIPTS of Produce during the week ending Aug. 
15, were as follows: 
Cotton, bales.........- 6,092 Lard, pkgs. 
Beas, bbls .-. 2,567|Cut-meats, pkgs. 
Flour, .. 90,558; Butter, pkgs... 
Cornm: . 3 


4 


Sh... ...---216,489)¢ 
Malt, bush . +++. 12,048) Resin, bbls 
Pork, bbls............ 1,818 

BUTTER—The market has been without change, 


ruling dull and heavy, notwithstanding hicher prices. 
The welcome chan the weather will probably effect 





@x 
15 @17 
CHEESE—Purchases for export are large and gener- 
at the wa 7 — market somewhat 
e quote: 


extra to fine, ® .............1! 
fair to ¥D.. 12 





e Db 
. COTTON has been quiet and dull, rather favoring 
uyers. 
losing prices on Monday were as follows : 


8 % 19% 
oes QL 21 21% 
EGGS—Prices are well up owing to light receipts. 
The market is not active. Our quotations are 
** loss off.” We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania # doz..... 


FLOUR AND MEAL—Trade has been_quite moder- 
ate on lower prices and recei| ere was no 
reaction on Monday, the market closing heavy and dull. 


e State and Western ............+ 


Rg yey 

eral, e or Spr 

depressed. e quote : 
White We 
Red and 


of Wheat have been quite lib- 
grades, but prices are quite 








sh 
Amber State, ® bush................e0000+ 
Corn has been in less demand, but is held with confi- 
dence. Ordinary mixed grades being valued as high 
as 90c.. while prime has sold as high as 92c. # bushel. 
The export clearances include bbis. of Flour and 
25,040 bushels Wheat for London, 230 bbis. Flour and 
— Wheat for Bristol, and 100 bbis Flour for 


PROVISIONS—Pork is lower on more liberal offer- 
ingo. Sales are still moderate in amount. We quote: 
estern M B DDL... eee cee e eee. 29, 00@GHF29, 25 
| Prime M Beth c0s eves csccssesesoseges 00 
Prime @ DDI. ......... ces cceseeeeseeveees 24,00@26,00 
Beef is quiet and steady at the following rates : 
Plain Mess, ¥ DDL... ....cececceceseseeee $12,00@16 00 





Brilliant and Safe. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not read of 
some new horror caused by using unsafe kero- 
sene. Now a steamboat is blown up—nowa 
whole family is desolated—women are burned 
alive, children dreadfully scalded—whole blocks 
burned down—and all the results of accidental 
fire. The loss of life and property from this 
cause is simply frightful. 

It is certainly wonderful that these accidents 
occur so frequently, when the remedy is so 
simple. All who burn kerosene must know it 
is unsafe; all have heard of countless accidents 
from its use, and yet people will persist in burn- 
ing it, unmindful of the danger. From reading 
the daily accounts of these casualties one would 
really suppose that a large majority of the men 
who use kerosene care more for $3 or $4 per 
year (the difference it would cost them between 
buying good and poor oil), than they do for the 
lives of their wives and children, and the safety 
of their property. 

Of all the oil for illuminating purposes we 
have the greatest confidence in ‘‘Pratt’s Astral,”’ 
manufactured by the Oil House of Chas. Pratt, 
108 Falton Street, N. Y. It is perfectly safe. 
If a lighted lamp be upset and broken it will not 
explode or take fire. It gives a clear, uniform, 
and brilliant light, and is without offensive 


odor. It has the unqualified indorsement of 
leading scientific men, and is recommended in 
the most flattering terms by over one hundred 
New York Fire Insurance Companies. We be- 
lieve none who value safety will be without it. 

Dr. G. Tagliabue says: “I have to pronounce 
the Astral Oil the safest illuminating oil in the 
market.” 

The American Agriculturist says: ‘‘ One of 
our associates had a glass wall-lamp, filled with 
this oil, fall from its fastenings last week. It 
broke, and the oil, with the burning wick in it, 
spread over the floor, but no burning of the oil 
occurred beyond the wick. He would not use 
other oil now if this cost $5a gallon—nor would 
we.” 


——~—_—_ 
Pictures for Schools. 

We take pleasure in asking attention to the 
very attractive advertisement, giving a list of 
Prang’s Chromos, which are offered at very low 
rates to teachers, clergymen, and others, who 
will aggist in introducing these pictures into 
schools, 

—_—@—— 
A New Enterprise. 

It will be worth while to read the advertise- 
ment of the Safety Deposit Life Insurance Co., 
on the outside of this issue. It is a new thing, 
with some special and interesting features, 

—_~<—_ 

Our musical readers are referred to the adver. 
tisement of the ‘‘ American Organs” of Messrs. 
8S. D. & H. W. Smith, in another column. 


——— 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


170 and 172 William Street, 
Corner of Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


DRUCS, 


Medicines, Chemicals, Essential Oils, 
CORKS, SPONCES, 
Fancy Goods and Druggists’ Sundries, 
COMBS, BRUSHES, SOAPS, 
And Perfumery in general. 


Our Stock comprises everything usually found in 
a Druggists’ Stock, and is offered on the most favor- 
able terms to first-class buyers for Cash. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 





% | Swaim’s Panacea and Beranger’s Scales, 


Vermont Spring Water, 
And Prrer MoLuER’s Purest 


Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GINN BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 


{3 Beacon St., Boston. 








Allen’s Latin Grammar 

Allen’s Latin Lessons 

Allen’s Latin 

Allen’s Latin 

Allen’s Latin 

Allen’s Latin 

Allen’s Latin Composition 

Madvig’s Latin Grammar. 
by Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. ... 

Craik’s English of Shakespeare.... 

Our World ; or, First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy. Revised edition, with new Maps, 
by Mary L. Hall......... 

The Latin Verb. Illustrated by the 
Sanskrit. By C. H. Parkhurst 


IN PRESS. 
Good win’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
mar. (To be issued in September)...... 125 
Price to teachers for examination : 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar..... enenee 290 


Pee errr errr 








Craik’s English of Shakespeare.... 150 





A Live Paper. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THIS WEEK 


contains 


VIEW OF STRASBOURG. 
FORTIFIOATIONS AT METZ. 


MAP OF SEAT OF WAR, 
PORTRAITS OF 


Admiral FARRAGUT, 
Genl, STEINMETZ, 


COUNT PALIKAO, 

LOUIS OF BAVARIA, 

COUNT BENEDETTI. 
. 


Full-Page Picture of the Yacht Race, 


FULL-PAGE WAR CARTOON by THOS, 
NAST, 

Two Spirited and Timely Comics. 
“EDWIN DROOD.” By Charles Dickens, 
Illustrated. 
ipl 


Harper’s Weekly 
is also distinguished for its 


EDITORIALS, 
STORIES, 
NEWS, 
and general information, and is without question the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
in the world. 


Price, Ten Cents a Copy; 


Four Dollars a Year, 


&@ The present War will be very thor- 
oughly Illustrated in Harper’s Weekly 
by the Best Artists. 


STANDARD AMERIOAN TEXT-BOOKS 


Galo, Physics & Chemisty 


PROFESSORS DANA & SILLIMAN, 


Manual of Geology : 

Treating of the principles of the science, with spe- 
cial reference to the American Geological History. 
By JAMES D. DANA, M.A., LL. D., Professor of Geol- 
ogy in Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo., 800 pages, illustrat- 
ed by a Chart of the World, and over 1,000 figures, 
mostly from Americun sources. Price, bevelled, mus- 
lin, $5; half Turkey morocco, 86. 


A Text-Book of Geology : 
Designed for Schools, Academies, and Private Stu- 
dents. By Prof. J.D. DANA. With 875 illustrations. 
Square 12mo, Price $2. 


Principles of Physics : 
or, Natural Philosophy. By Prof. BENJAMIN SILLI- 
MAN. 738 pages, with 722 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price $8,50. 


First Principles of Ohemistry : : 

By Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 555 pages, with 428 

illustrations. Fifty-seventh edition, 12 mo., cloth. 

Price, $2. 

The high position conceded to Professors Dana and 
Silliman, by Scientists in Europe, as well as in Ameri- 
ca, will commend their respective books to all interest- 
ed in the sciences of which they treat. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid by mail on 
receipt of the price. 





We also publish 


Greenfield's Greek Testament : 


(Polymicrian ), carefully revised and read with Knapp's 
Greek Testament, by Jos. P. Engles, with Lexicon, 
lvol,32mo. Price, $2. 


Lovell’s United States Sneaker : 
New edition, 12mo. $i1,30. 


Lovell’s New School Dialogues : 


22mo. $1,30. 


New Series of Readers, in five numbers: 
By J. E, Lovell, author of United States Speaker, 
Young Speaker, etc. 


THEODORE BLISS & 00., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GINN BROTHERS AND OOMPANY, 


{3 Beacon-St., Boston. 





Wholesale and Retail Prices. Terms: Cash in 30 days. 


Wholesale. Retail, 
Allen’s Latin Grammar, Prepased 

by W. F. and J, H. Allen. 12mo., i48pp. 

TI vis. cnansienssnesthevctagshbtene: UD 
aan Latin Lessons. 12mo., 134 an 

bad eee ee eee eee Tee eee Tee eee eee ee eee * 

alien's atin Reader, 0., 518pp. 2,00 
Allen’s Latin Lexicen. 12mo., obs er 
Allen’s Latin Selections........-.... 1,25 
Allen’s Latin Primer, A First Book 

of _ Boysand Girls. By J. H. 


exions, 10 cts. single ; 
Alien La: in C iti 
en’s n Compositio cone 1,00 
Madvig’s Latin rammar. Care- s 
ay hae... by Thomas A. Thacher, Yale 
Oratita: Weelich' ot tke 
Raitea by W. J. Rolfe, Cambria. aoe 1,50 
8 


Our World; or, First Lesson 
. devised edition, with new Maps, 


y 

by M dR la a 9 A SaCapiting 

The Atlantic Primary Arith 

3y G. L. Demarest 

The Latin Verb. 
t. By O. 








Sanskri' H. Parkh 


GOODWIN’S F ny pt yay GREEK 
oun "WORLD, No.2 i or, araanmar 
preparation. : 





Aug. 20, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE ae 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS JUSTLY POPULAR SERIES of Text- 

Books is noted for its freshness, completeness, 
admirable gradation. and the beauty and substantial 
nature of its manufacture. It comprises a full and 
thorough course of study, from the simplest Primer 
to the most advanced Mathematical and Scientific 
work. Among which are: 


Sanders’ Union Spellers &Readers. 


The books comprising this Series are entirely new 
in matter and illustrations, and are unequaled in 
the number and variety of interesting and instruc 
tire pieces they contain. They are well graded 
full and complete, and excel all others in purity of 
matter, in unfolding the signification of words, in 
attractiveness of lessons and illustrations, and in 
binding, typography snd general beauty. 


Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


This Series of Dictionaries is too well known to 
require any ‘extended introduction. Being the re- 
cognized Standard in English orthography, defini- 
tion aud pronunciation, Webster rests upon his own 
merits, and, wherever the English language is 
known.occupies a peerless place among lexicograph- 
ers. New editions of the Primary Common Schools, 
High School, Academic and Oounting- House, have 
recently been issued, all of which contain many im- 
portant additions and improvements, and are nu 
merously and handsomely illustrated. The School 
Series are comprised in five volumes. 


Kerl’s English Crammars. 


For more that is of practical utility, for a sim- 
pler, sounder and more comprehensive article on 
the analysis of sentences, for a better article on 
capital letters, for a better article on punctuation, 
for a better article on versification for a better ar- 
ticle on rhetorical figures; in exhibiting a wider 
cireuit of the various constructions of the English 
language, in the number, pithiness, variety and in- 
teresting character of exercises, in being drawn 
more directly from English and American litera- 
ture, in being better illustrated by examples, in be- 
ing better classified and arranged in typography 
and general mechanical execution; in all e impor- 
tant respects Kerl’s Grammars are commended over 
others. ’ 


ROBINSON’S 
Full Course of Mathematics. 


Just adopted, over great competition, for uniform 
use in the Publie Schools in the State of Califor- 
nia. 

In conforming to the legal standard and the law 
of usage in the use of tables, forms and applications, 
in philosophical and scientific arrangement, in con- 
ciseness of rules, brevity and accuracy of defini. 
tions, in number and variety of practical examples, 
in full logical and comprehensive analysis, in new, 
original and improved methods of operations, in 
adaptation to the various grades of scholarship in 
all our schools,in unity of plan, and in clearness and 
perspicuity of style, in scientific accuracy, combin- 
ed with practical utility, and in typography, sub- 
stantial binding, and general beauty, Robinson's 
Mathematical Saree is superior to all others yet 
published 


Cray’s Botanical Text-books. 
{More extensively used than all others published. } 

This series presents the latest and most accurate 
principles and developments of Botanical Science, 
and furnishes a comprehensive classification and 
description of all plants known among us for analy- 
sis. Dr. Gray not only stands at the head of this 
science in his own country, but his works have 
been largely appreciated and noted abroad for the 
thoroughness and admirable method, the precision, 
and the singular clearness of language which distin- 
guish them. 


Wilson’s Historical Series. 


This series of Histories is famous as being the 
most perfectly graded of any before the public 
The method of the author is concise, plain and sim- 
ple; and his works have no superior in accuracy of 
chronology, correctness in orthoepy of proper names, 
in geographical and descriptive notes, and in weil 
executed maps. They form a systematic and com- 
plete series. 


Townsend’s Analyses. 


These analyses consist of two works, ‘‘ The An- 
alyses of Civil Government,” and “ The Analyses 
of the Constitution of the United States.” ‘The first 
includes a topical and tabular arrangement of the 
Constitution, and is a complete and well arranged 
text-book for students in Grammar, High and Nor- 
mal Schools, Academies. &c. The second is a chart 
of 52 pages, on a roller, and is intended to hang up 
oJ ~ recitatioa room and to accompany the first 


Fasquelle’s French Courses. 


This course has had a success unrivaled in this 
country, having passed through more than jifty edi- 
tions. It has n republished, and is now exten- 
sively used in England. Prof. Fasquelle’s plan is 
famous as embracing a combination of two rival 
systems; the oral, as adopted by Ollendorf, Robert- 
son, Manesca, and others, with the old Classical or 
Grammatical system. The Reading Books are se- 
lected from standard French authors, carefully edit- 
ed, with numerous notes and references. 


Woodbury’s German Course. 


This course is founded on simular principles with 
Facquille’s system, and is highly commended by the 
best teachers of the language. 


Wells’ Scientific Series. 


‘*For School instruction the Text-books of Mr. 
Wells are eminently the books of the day. The au- 
thor has most eminently stepped in to promote the 
study of Science in this country.”—A. J. Rickof, 
Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Spencerian System of Business Writing. 
‘I cordially recommend the Spencerian system.” 


—S. 8. Randall, late Supt. Schools N. Y. Oity 

The new standard edition of the Spencerian Copy 
Books, is a revised, improved, and enlarged edition, 
and for originality, simplicity, practicability and 
beauty is unsurpassed. 


Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keeping Series. 


“The more examine Bryant & Stratton’s sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, the more I likeit. It really 
has no competitor.”"—W. W. Granger. Accountant 
and Principal of Mercantile Oollege, Columbus, O. 


This complete Series of Standard Works deserv- 
edly stands at the head of all similar publications 
on the subject. It is adapted for use in Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges, and particularly applica- 
ble to the wants of private learners. It comprises 
three editions. 

S ian Steel Pens. American Primary School 
wasps Slates, &c., de., de. 

ag-The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive 
of The American Educational Series of School and 
College Text-Books, comprising the titles of about 
Three Hundred Stand Works in Educational 
Literature, and the Educational Reporter, a period- 
ical devoted to nopular instruction, mailed free to 
any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, 


138}& 140 Grandjst., New York, 
and 133 & 135 State-St.,§Chicago, Ill, 





MAKE THE LITTLE ONES HAPPY, 


By sending to them a Subscrip!ion to 


THE NURSERY ; 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


eee 


This unique Magazine is now in its fourth year. and 
meeting with a success unequaled in juvenile period- 
cal literature. It is the first and only work of its kind, 
in fact a most happy invention. 


EVERY NUMBER 


Has at least 


Twenty-Five Pictures 
in the best style of art, by Pletsch, Frolitch, Weir, Fro- 
ment, Billings, Barnes, and other eminent artists. 

The reading matter is prepared with the utmost care 
by the best writers for the young, and the work has 
won the entire confidence of parents and teachers. 

The ** Boston Transcript” says: 

“It is superior to any other juvenile in its illustra- 
tions, which are wholly artistic.” 

“ The best magazine in the world for youngest read- 
ers,” says the ** Chicago Advance.” 

THE NURSERY has won its position by sheer merit, 
and will continue to maintain the peculiar character 
which has made it so great a favorite. 

TERMS, 

$1,580 a year in advance; 3 copies, $4; 5 copies, $6; 
each additional copy for $1,20; 20 copies for $20; single 
numbers, 15 cents. A sample number with premium 
list mailed for 10 cents. 

Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield-St., Boston. 
TO TEACHERS. — 
Teachers looking for new books 
should not fail to examine AN- 
DERSONS HISTORIES, used 
in whole or in part in the Public 
Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Meveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Louisville, Iowa City, Detroit, San 
Francisco, and hundreds of other 
cities in all parts of the country. 


Cincinnati, 


ANDERSON’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12mo. $1 25 
ANDERSON’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
ANDERSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1 
ANDERSON’S MANUAL OF GENERAL 
HISTORY. 12mo............. iunees 
ANDERSON’S BLOSS’S ANCIENT HIS- 
-  <¢, " RRSRS Dor eriy ads ednieinaie 2 


, To be published about Sept. Ist: 
Hutchinson's Physiology and Hygiene. 
Handsomely illustrated. 12mo. Price $1 75. 


Specimen copies of any of the above works sent 
to teachers for half price. Published by 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St., New York. 


Ready Sept. 1st. 


Literature of the English Language 


Comprising representative selections from 
the best authors; 


AL&O LIST OF 
Contemporaneous Writers and their Principal 
Works, 

By E. HUNT, A.M., 

Principal of the Girls’ High & Normal School, Boston. 

Price $2.50. 


9° 
~ 





1 Vol., large 12me. 648 pages. 


This work is based upon an original and practical 
plan, and cannot fail to meet the general want for a 
really valuable T«xt-Book on the literature of our 
language. 

Principals of Seminaries and other Institutions 
of learning who have classes in this stugly, are re- 
spectfully invited to examine the above Work, with 
a view to introduction. For such purposes, sample 
copies will be sent free of postage on receipt of half 
the price. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, 


148 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


NIOHOLS & HALL, PUBLISHERS. 
_——_. 

The Science of Thought: 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 
By PROF. C. C. EVERETT. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 





“ Mr. Everett seems to know everything, the newest 
and the oldest, and, with his remarkable felicity of illus- 
tration and beauty of style, he brings the riches of mind 
to make a dry science interesting as a poem.” —Profes- 
sor Hosmer, of Antioch College. 

** The work, as a whole, must be decisively pronoun- 
ced, in our judgment, by farthe most important and 
promising of its class that has as yet been brought forth 
not in America only, but within the entire compass of 
the English language.”—Rev. D. A. Wasson, in ** Old 
and New.” 

Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy. 

Designed for Common Schools,and as an introductory 
work in High Schools and Academies. By Asa Smith. 
Thirty-two full-page Diagrams. Royal quarto. 1,25. 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Embracing Single and Double Entry. Commercial 
Calculations. and the Philosophy and Morals of Busi- 
ness. By Ira Mayhew, A.M. 12mo. 84 cents, 
BLANKS, to accompany the above (6 books in set,) 
84 cents per set. 
KEY TO MAYHEW’'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEP- 
ING. For use of teachers, 84 cents. 


Mayhew’s University Book-keeping 
d Text-Book for Co ial Colleges. 

Pe rt 2 ex or Commerc: olleges. 
BLARES, forthe same. 8 books, cap folio, $38,50 


per 
KEY TO THE UNIVERSITY BOOK-KEEPING. 
8vo, cloth. $2,50. 


NICHOLS & HALL, Publishers; 
BOOK AND STATIONERY JOBBERS, 


36 Bromfield St., 
(Wesleyan Association Building, ) 





“New Schooliand College Text-Books. 


Cornell’s Physical Ceography. The most interesting and instructive 
work on this subject ever presented for the use of the schools of this country ; splendidly illustrated 
and embracing all late discoveries and the most recent views of scientific writers. Containing 
Nineteen Pages of Maps and copious questions. The Physical Features of the United States 
receive particular attention. A fine Physical Map of the United States, and a Map of Alaska, on 
a comparatively large scale, are given. Large 4to, 104 pages. Price, $1.60. 

IL. 


Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. Accompanied with numerous 
Tilustrations, and Arago’s Celestial Charts of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Editor of Nature, ete. 12 mo, 312 
pages. 

The fine Celestial Charts of Arago answer all the purposes of a costly Atlas of the Heavens. This 
is the only text-hook having this advantage. The illustrations are from vhotographs and drawings by 
De La Rue, Guillemin, and others equally distinguished. This work is offered by the publishers as 
superior to anything of the kind heretofore published. 

Itt. 

First Book of Botany: designed to cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. 
By Exiza A Youmans. Price, $1.25. 

This little book has a two-fold claim upon those concerned in the work of edueation : 

Ist. It introduces the beginner to the study of Botany in the only way it can be properly done—by 
the direct observation of vegetable forms. 

2d. It is designed to keep the mind in direct intercourse with the objects and order of Nature, and 
to train the observing powers and the mental operations they involve in a systematic way. 

There are no lessons to ‘‘ commit and recite.” Tbe pupil commences with actual specimens of plants 
which everyone is able to collect, and learns to look with his own eyes and think with his own mind. 

EVs 


Harkness’s Edition of Czesar’s Commentaries on the Cal- 
LIC WAR, Price, $1.50. This edition has been carefully adapted to the special needs of the 
student who has just completed the Latin Reader, and it aims to introduce him to an appreciative 
study of a standard literary work. The notes furnish snch collateral information as will enable 
the learner to understand and appreciate the stirring events recorded in the Commentaries, and 
soch special aid as will enable him to surmount real and untried difficulties of construction and 
idiom. The volume also contains plans of battles, a copious dictionary, a map of Gaul, and a brief 
life of Caesar. v 


A Practical Crammar of the Cerman Language. By Hermay 
D. Wrack, A.M. 12 mo, 315 pages. Price, $1.50. Containing in sixty lessons the fundamental 
principles of the German Language. ve 


A Treatise on Levelling, Topography, and Higher Survey- 
ING. By W. M. Griuesrie, LL. D., Civil Enginer. Edited by Capy Sra.ey, A. M,C. E., Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering in Union College. (Nearly ready.) 

vi. 


Cornell’s Geographical Series, in Three Books. 
I. Primary Geography, Revised Edition. 96 pages. Price. 90 cents. 
(Imtormediate Geography. Revised Edition. Entirely new Maps and Map-drawings. 
11.2 ,,Pages. Price $1.50. ; 
ee Geography. Revised. Elegant Maps and Map-drawing. 124 pages. 
Ill. Physical Geography. Described above. 


Price, $1.75. 

We would respectfully call the attention of Teachers and Boards of Education to the fact that, with 
the publication of our New Physical Geography, we are enabled to offer the most thorough and complete 
series of Geographies, comprised in three ks, to be found in the American market. Also, that we 
have two different books to select from for the second of the series—one being fuller in details than the 
other, but no higher in grade—thus adapting the series to the wants of any course of study, and requir- 
ing in no case more than three books. ' 


Appleton’s Arithmetical Series 


Has been but a short time before the Public, but is meeting with the most } grttiying reception every- 

where. It has been adopted by the Boards of Education of the cities of New York, Albany, Syracuse 

Elmira, Toledo, Richmond, Va., Norfolk, Jersey City, &c., &c., &c., and is rapidly supplanting the books 

published twelve or fifteen years ago. The feature of introducing, to a larger extent than hitherto 

attempted, the operations of every-day business life, is destined to make them the leading Arithmetics of 

the country, (Send for a Descriptive Circular.) | 

We also Publish: 

Harkness’s Classical Series. Used in nearly all the leading Classical Institutions of the 
Country. 

Hadley Creek Crammars: Very pepular. 

Quacken bos’s U. S. Histories. Brought down to the present administration. Entertain- 
ing in style, and impartial. 

Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. Pronounced “‘the best’ by all who have used it. 

Quackenbos’s Grammars, Composition and Rhetoric. All standard works. 
The Rhetoric is used in 127 out of 148 of the Academies in which that branch is taught in the State of New 
York. 

Huxley and Youman’s Physiology. “ By far the best work of the kind I have ever seen.” 
—Dr. AustIN FLINT, Jr. 

Youman’s Chemistry. Thoroughly revised and up to date. 

And over three hundred other valuable books belonging to every depar‘ment of Educa- 

tion, including 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Syriac Readers, 
Phrase Books, Crammars, Dictionaries, &c. 

[= Descriptive Catalogue mailed to any address on application. Specimen copies and quantities 

of text-books for first introduction at lowest rates. Correspondence solicited. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., ~- 


Nos. 90, 92, and 94 Grand St., New York. 


“THE NEW GRADED, 
Uniform Lesson—Sunday-School Text-Books. 


MIMPRISS’S Lessons on the Life of Christ. Harmonized from the four Evangelists. 
In THREE GRADES, with TEACHER’s MANUALS for each grade. Providing a Uniform Lesson for the 
whole School, but adapted to the various capacities of the different grades of scholars. 

The most CoMPLETE, THOROUGH and ATTRACTIVE Series of Lessons, containing many important NEw 
FEATURES, and calculated to meet the urgent demand for Improved Methods of Sunday-School Instruc- 
tion. An Improved and Cheaper Edition of the Fourth or Bible Class Grade now ready. 

A Circular, with men es and ot sent free to any Address. Or a complete set of 
the Lessons and Manuals, including Bible Olass Grade. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1 50. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


(Successors to M. W. Dopp), 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS| MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
FOR The Standard Ceographical Series 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. of America. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 


96 








The Series is Scientific, Practical, Inexpensi 
Gives Tninorenl Satisfaction. ss saga 


mon Sc Series. 
yy — 4 a IN GE- 
or youn ginn 
pages. Retail price, 50 omnia 4 wes 
MITOHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Just the book for Pri 


Com 
MITCHELL'S 
OGRAPBHY. 


ASTOR PLAGE, NEW YORK. 

im Schools. Twenty col- 
ored Maps and one hundred fine engravings. 100 
pages. etail price 80 cents. 

MITCHELL'S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOG. 
RAPHY. Accurate, concise, complete. Twenty- 
four copper-plate Maps and one hundred beautiful 
Engravings. 110 Eee Retail price, $1.80. 

HAND.BOOK OF MAP DRAWING. Containing 
25 Maps and 25 construction figures; also. a model 
lesson on the United States. By Peter Keam and 
John Mickleborough, teachers, in Cincinnati. 
Retail price, 80 cents. 

Adwanced Series. 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHY AND AT 
LAS. The most complete ever published. Forty- 
four copper-plate Maps and two hundred and 
thirty-three splendid Illustrations. 456 pages. Re- 
tail price, $2.50, 

MITCHELL'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By John Brocklesby, A. M. Unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced the best Physical Geography ever pub- 
lished. Thirteen copper-plate Maps and two hun- 
dred artistic engravings. Retail pate, $1.88. 

MiITOHELL’S NEW ANOIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
An entirely new edition, drawn from the best au- 
thors, ancient and modera. Retail price, $1.75. 


Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 


Political and Physical combined. Beautifully and 
accurately colored. Accompanied by a Manual or 
Key, In portfolio or on rollers, as may be preferred. 
Price, only $10. 

Characteristics of Mitchell's New Geographies. 
1. Ba form a thorough system of Geographical 
tudy. 
2. This system is complete and original. No bor- 
rowing from other series. 
3. This system presents both Political and Physical 
Geography with equal prominence. 
4. This system has more of Geographical Science 
and Fact, and less of detail, than any other. 
we Maps are eminently accurate and the matter 
0; 


Special Rates for First Introduction, 
« Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


On Assaying ; Astronomy ; Bookkeeping ; 
Chemistry, Organic, Inorganic, and Ana- 
lytical ; Chemical Physics ; Descrip- 
tive Geometry ; Drawing and 
Perspective’; Engineering, 

Givil and Military ; 
Engineering and Mechanical Drawing ; 
Fortification, Field and Permanent ; 
Fortification, Drawing. and Stone- 
Outting ; Mechanics of Engi- 

neering and Architecture; 
Metallurgy ; Mineralogy ; Water-Wheels ; 
Hebrew and Greek Grammars ; : Lexi- 
cons; Reading Lessons; Bibles ; 
Testaments, Eto., Etc, » 
BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS, TRANS- 
LATORS, &c.: 


Prof. BODEMANN, BUSH, CRAFTS, 
COE, DANA, FRESENIUS, GESENIUS, 
GREEN, JOHNSON, JONES, KERL, 
LETTERIS, MAHAN, MILLER, 
MORTON, SMITH, TREGEL- 
LES, WARREN, Ete. 


PULL OCATALOGUHS GRATIS, | 
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A. 8S. BARNES & CO.’S 
Newest Books. 


—— 
LITTLE SPEECHES FOR LITTLE FOLES 


The Child’s Speaker. 


By gues. NORTHEND, A.M., author of *“ Little 


er,” “Little Orator,” ‘* National Orator,”’ 


Entertaining Dialogues,” “* Teacher's Assistant,’ 
Published June 20, 1870. 
An Entirely New Selection for the very Younge 
Pupils. 
Price, sixty cents, postpaid. 


“OLD SAUSAGE LINKS.” 
This epithet, applied first in derision, has become al- 
most aterm of ection, often used playfully ng 
» of. 


warmest friends of the ** Diagram Grammar. 
Clark is just issuing an entirels now book. 


Clark’s Normal Crammar. 
Price $1, postpaid, 
Embracing THE PERFECTED SYSTEM, 
with all the features of detail that were objected to by 


the most carping critics of his older books removed, or 
made unobdjectionable, 


“OUR COUNTRY 'TIS OF THER.” 
A New History of the United States 
For Schools and Academies, ~ 
By WILLIAM SWINTON, the celebrated War Cor- 
respondent, now Professor in the University 
of California. 
Almost Ready. 


ART PRINCIPLES. 


The American Drawing Book. 
By J. G. CHAPMAN, N.A. 


A Manual for the Amateur, and Basis of Study for 
the Professional Artist. Adapted for Schools and Pri- 
vate Instruction. Price, $6. To be had of Dealers; or 
—_ the publishers, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


THE PERFECTION OF COMMON SOHOOL 
BOOKS. 


Independent Series of Readers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON. 
In five numbers. 
Alternates of the ‘‘ National Series. 

This beautiful, compact. and cheap series furnishes 
the most available, attractive, and practical course for 
Common Schools. They embrace 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
not found in any other Series extant. The entire set, 
for examination, postpaid, $2. 
SMITH’S ETYMOLOGY ABRIDGED. 


Tn response to nany calls for a smaller and cheaper 
manual on the plan of the 


Celebrated Complete Etymology, 
By WM. W. SMIMH, 
the same author has prepared a 
Condensed Etymology, 
For Common Schools. 
Price ‘5 cents, 
embracing all the principal Derivations from the 


Gothic, Gaelic, 
Italian, Danish, 
Du 


Fre , 
Latin, Greek, 
EOHOES FROM FOREIGN OAPITALS. 
French-German. 
Worman’s Conversation Manuals, 
For Schools and Private Students. 


1. “Eeho de Paris,” or French Echo, $1.25. 


2.** Deutehes Echo,” or German Echo, 
$1.25. 


On an entirely new plan. 


THE STORY OF THE ROCKS. 
A Fourteen Week’s Course in 


Ceology. 
By J. DORMAN STEELE, A.M., 
Author of “14 weeks” in ALL THE SCIENCES. 


Celebrated for Brevity, Lucidity, Interest, Instruc- 
tion, wn rare degree. 


50,000 Volumes Sold Already. 


“MONAROH OF ALL IT SURVEYS.” 


A New Book by Dr. CHARLES DAVIES. 
* Davies’ Surveying’ has been for twenty-six years 
the standard text-book, wittout material revision. 
The Professor has now re-written. to a his 
** New Series ” and the labors of an untiring lifetime, 

Davies’ New Surveying. 
Price $2.50, postpaid. 


Special Notice. [3 No possible change of 
" editions in Davies’ works 


Important. (Se hereafter. 


EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
Prof. EDW. SEARING, 
Editor of the 
RARE VIRGIL’S ENEID, 


Contemplates editing a full series of the best Latin and 
Greek Authors in similar style. 


The next in course will be 
Homer’s Iliad, 
With all the Great Features. 
To be published in a few months. 


THE CLASSICS OF CHURCH MUSIO, 


For Congregational Singing. 


Hymns of the Church. 
(Hymns and Tunes, ) 

Adopted by the Synod of the Reformed Church of 
America: and extremely popular with all denomina- 
tions of Christians. 

Price $2.75, postpaid. 
To Pastors and Choristers, for examination, $2. 


CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUMS 
OF 
English Literature. 
In four volumes. 


English Literature. American Literature, 
. Of 19th Century. Olassical Literature, 


Hereafter published by 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Publica- 


tions and sample of Illustrated Educational Bulletin, 
free to Teachers. 


Publishing Office, 
116 & 113 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK, 
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“AT HOME. 


— Minneésota’s latest sensation is a white 
jury with a colored foreman. 


— A gay Philadelphia youth was recently 
fined $8 for an assault with ‘intent to kiss.” 

— An enterprising Westerner is training 
an elk, which he proposes to enter in the horse 
races at the Kansas State fair. 

— A Tennessee editor announces himself 
“personally, morally, pecuniarily and physi- 
cally responsible” for all the contents of his 
paper. 

— The Hudson betwzen Troy and Albany 
is to be dredged out and lined with dykes by the 
State of New York, the work this season 
amounting to $75,000. 

—The Rocky Mountain News tells of an 
enthusiastic young Missourian, who, eulegizing 
the beauty of his ‘‘ gal,” said: “ I'll be doggon- 
ed if she a’n’t as pretty as a red wagon.” 

—The New York World announces, with 
great gravity, that ‘“‘ the British House of Lords 
has officially decided that a man cannot marry 
his widow’s sister!’ 

—‘ Can you steer the main-mast down 
the forcastle-stairs ?” asked a sea-captain of a 
new hand. ‘“ Yes, sir. I can, if you will stand 
below and coil it up.” The captain didn't 
catechise that man aby more. 

—College students have a legend of a me- 
chanical and perhaps sleepy parson, who prayed 
at morning prayers that the ‘ inefficient may 
be made efficient, the intemperate temperate, 
and the industrious dustrious.” 

—The ‘‘interoceanic hotel company” of 
Chicago has just been organized, and proposes 
to erect a building, which will ‘‘surpassin every 
respect every hotel in the country.” 

— Frank Thorne, the foolhardy young 
rman of Buffalo who proposed to leap 190 feet 
from the Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls on 
the 13th, but was seriously injured while mak- 
ing a practice jump of 125 feet, at Buffalo, on 
Wednesday, is entirely out of danger. Accord- 
ing to the law of falling bodies, that they de- 
scend 16 feet the firat secend, after which the 
distance increases as the square of the time, he 
must haye struck the water with a velocity 
nearly equal to a mile a minute. 


—- A nice little boy in Kalamazoo went to 
the circus the other day, and amused himself 
throwing stones at the elephant while he was 
drinking. When he got through the boy tried 
to propitiate him by offering him a piece of gin- 
gerbread. Before accepting the cake, the ele- 
phant emptied about sixty-four gallons of wa- 
ter, beer-measure, over the boy, and then slung 
him into the third tier to dry off. This boy is 
very indifferent about circuses now. He says 
he pelieves he doesn’t care for them as much as 
he used to. 





The Best Readine Books for 
Schools! 
Sargent’s Entirely New Series of Readers, 


Pronouncing Speller, &c- 
—_~.>__—- 
Sargent’s Standard Fifth or First-class 
Reader. 


Sargent’s Standard Fourth Reader. 
Sargent’s Intermediate Reader, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard Third Reader, 
Lustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard Second Reader, 
Illustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard First Reader, 
Illustrated. 
Sargent’s Standard Primer, 
Finely Illustrated. 
Sargent’s Pronouncing Speliler. 
An entirely new work, and very successful. 

This PRONOUNCING SPELLER illustrates the un- 
accented vowel sounds byanew system of notation, 
and contains an entirely new feature in an Index of Pe- 
culiar words, for exhibition exercises, &c., which su- 
persedes the necessity of any supplementary Speller for 
higher classes. It is also adapted to beginners. 

The FIFTH READER is a most admirable collec- 
tion of appropriate exercises and lessons. It contains 
an Original Elocutionary Introduction of an eminently 
concise and practical character, treating in a thorough 
manner those vital principles which are essential to 
suceessful instruction, 

The selections in the higher books comprise the best 
and freshest elocutionary pieces which univereal liter- 
ature affords. 

The smaller books are carefully graduated, finely il- 
lustrated with artistic care, and admirably adapted to 
interest and instructthe young: the main point being 
to aid the teacher in imparting the one thing in hand, 
viz: the art of reading and pronouncing. 

By all superior judges, SARGENT’S READERS are 
admitted tobe the most practical, the most tasteful, 
and the most satisfactory, in use, of any similar works. 

School Officers and Teachers. wishing to get the 
BEST READING BOOKS, &c., are invited to commn- 
nicate with the Publisher, ‘ 


JOHN lL. SHOREY, 
86 Bromficld-St., Boston. 


tt — 


EVERY SCHOOL IN THE LAND SHOULD GET 
‘““EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES,” 


The best work of the kind ever issued from the press, 
Hvery line written expressly for this book, and adapted 
to the use of 

Lyceums, Exhibitions, Private Theatricals, dc. 

Cloth, nearly 400 duodecimo pages. Price, $1.75. 
Also 
“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 2.” 
(A Companion Volume to No. 1.) 

This book contains the latest good th for Recita- 
tion, Declamation, School Reading, &c. Poetry and 
Prose, and combines Sentiment, Patri: q uence 
and Humor. All who have No, 1 want this book, and 
those who have not, want both. Price for either num- 
ber, pamphlet edition, only 30 cents. Cloth, gilt, back, 
73 cents. Ask your bookseller for the above books, or 
send priceto PP, Garrett & Co., Publishers, 
702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE GUIDE. 


Lm Tg = is aseticelr ve unprecedented com- 
ination and very taking. Pri 
$1.50. Agents wanted = . ~ 











W, 
15 Laight St., New bcs! 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 


Fall Announcement 
OF 


NEW BOOKS 


For Home Reading and School Libraries. 
—-——~<—-- 
MWlustrated Juvenile Books. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
BEAR AND FORBEAR ; 
Or, The Young Skipper of Lake teayga. 
l6mo. Illustrated. $125. Completing 
THE LAKE SHORE SERIES, 
Comprising : 
Lightning Express. On Time. : 
Switch Off. Through by Daylight. 
Broke Up. Bear and Forbear. 


BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 

THE HARDSCRASBLE of Elm Island. 
16mo. Illustrated. $125. Completing 
THE ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

Six vols. Mustrated. Per vol., $125. Comprising: 
Lion Ben Young Ship-Builders. 

Charlie Bell. The Ark. 
The Boy Farmers. The Hardscrabble. 


BY MAY MANNING. 

THE LITTLE MAID OF OxBOW. 
16mo. Illustrated. $100. Completing 
THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 

Six vols. Tllustrated. Per vol., $1.00. Comprising : 
Climbing the Rope. The Little Spaniard. 

Billy Grimes's Favorite. Salt Water Dick. 
The Cruise of the Dashaway. Little Maid of Oxbow. 


BY ROSA ABBOTT. 
THE PINKS AND BLUES; 
Or, The Orphan Asylum. 
1émo. Illustrated. $100. Completing 
ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 
Six vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 00. Comprising: 

Jack of All Trades. Upside Down. 
Alexis the Runaway. ‘The Young Detective. 
Tommy Hickup. The Pinks and Blues. 


THE PROVERB STORIES. 
By Mrs. M. A. BRADLEY and Mrs. KATE J. NEELY, 
Six vols. Llustrated. Per vol., $1 00. 
The New Volumes : 
A Wrong Confessed is Half Redressed. 
Actions Speak Louder than Words. 
One Good Turn deserves Another. 
Previously Published : 
Birds of a Feather. 
Fine Feathers do Not make Fine Birds. 
Handsome Is that Handsome Does. 


BY MISS LOUISE M. THURSTON. 
Charley and Eva’s 
HOME IN THE WEST. 
Tilustrated. $100. Being te third of the 
popular 
CHARLEY ROBERTS SERIES. 
Three vols. IWustrated. Per vol., $1 00. 
How Charley Roberts became a Man. 
How Eva Roberts gained her Education. 
Charley and Eva’s Home in the West. 


A New Story by SOPHIE MAY. 
LITTLE FOLK’S ASTRAY. 
16mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. Uniform with ‘ Lit- 
tle Purdy,” and “ Dotty Dimple Stories,” 
and the first of 
PRUDY’S FLYAWAY STORIES. 


A New Series of Original Stories. 
THE SPRINGDALE STORIES. 
By Mrs. 8. B.C. SAMUELS. 24mo. Illustrated. Per 
vel., 75 cents. Comprising : 
Adele. Nettie’s Trial. Eric. 
Jobnstone’s Farm. Herbert. Ennisfellen. 


By the Author of “The B. O. W. 0.” 
THE BOYS OF GRAND PRE. 
By Prof. Jas. DE MILLE. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 


By the Author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, 
And What Alice Saw There. 
Numerous Illustrations. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS ; 

Or, The Stolen Child, 

Translated from the French of Madame De Stolz, 
with 20 Illustrations from designs by Emile Rayard. 
LETTERS EVERYWHERE, 
Stories and Rhymes for Children, with 28 full page 
Illustrations by Schuyler. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 
WHICH WON? iémo. Illustrated. $1 
GONE ON A MISSION. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
Being the first and second volume of a new series. 


A New Musical Story by O. J. BARNARD. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
THE TONE MASTERS. 
A Musical Series for the Young, by the author of 


‘* The Soprano,” &c. 
16mo. Illustrated. Pcr vol., $1 25. 


Mévart and Mendelssohn. Handel and Haydn. 


16mo. 


25. 


For Old and Young. 


WHY AND HOW: 

Reasons why the Chinese Emigrate, and the means 
they adopt for getting to America, with Sketches 
of ‘Travel, Social Customs, Amusing Incidents, &c. 
By Col. Russpiun H. CokNWELL. (‘‘ Russell” of 
The Boston Traveller.) 16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 

THE PRINCES OF ART. 
Engravers, Painters, Sculpto: nd Architeets. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. S. R. URsiINo 
12mo. Lilustrated. $2 00. 


For Elocutionary Practice. 


DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS. 
For School and Home Amusement. Arranged by 
W. Euvior Ferre, A.M. l6mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 

This volume contains forty-five selections from 
the incomparabie creations of Charles Dickens, 
compiled by a Boston Schoolmaster fer the use of 
his own school. They present the most available 
Dialogues to be found in any one volume. 

DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS. 
(Second Series.) Arranged by W. Exior Ferre, 

A.M. Uniform with first series (in press.) 

AMATEUR DRAMAS. 

For Parlor Theatricals, Evening Entertainments, 
and SchoofExhibitions. By Gkorcre M. Baker. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 

THE MIMIC STAGE. 

A new Collection of Dramas, ¥: , Comedies, 
and Burlesques, for Parlor Theatricals, Evening 
Entertainments, and School Exhibitions. By 
Gero. M. Baker, anthor of ‘‘ Amateur Dramas.” 
lémo. Illustrated. $1 50. 

THE SOCIAL STAGE. 

A series of original Dialogues, Dramas, Allegories, 
&c., for the social circle and the school platform. 
By Gro. M. BAKER, author of ‘Amateur Dramas ” 
and ‘‘The Mimic Stage.’’ 16mo. Illustrated (in 
press.) $150. 

This volume, like the two former by the same 
author, is made up of pieces which have been suc- 
cessful in schools and literary societies. Teachers 
will find them very useful in the preparation of 
Declamation Exercises and Exhibitions. 

PROF. L. B. MONROE’S READINGS. 

To be completed in four volumes. 

1. Prose and Poetic Readings.—For Home, 

School, and Public Reading. 

2. Humorous Readings in Prose and Verse, 

blic Reading. 
s in Prose and Verse, 
A Public Reading. 

4. Juvenile Readings in Prose and Verse 

for Home, School, and Public Reading. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


‘ saeee SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, NewYork, 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
THE TEXT-BOOKS 


Yale, Harvard, University of 
Virginia, 


AND MOST SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS. 


WHITNEY’S CERMAN 
COURSE. 


L—A Grammar. 12mo. $1.75. (New Edition with 
Appendix, will be ready Sept. 1.) 


Il —A Reader, with Vocabulary and Notes. 12mo, 
$2.00. (New Edition, with Voeabulary and Notes 
will be ready Sept. 1.) 


OTTO’S CERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. 


12mo. $1.75. 


EVAN’S OTTO’S CERMAN 
READER. 


12mo. $1.50. To accompany Otto’s German Gram- 
mar; with Notes including references to the Gram- 
mar, avd a full Vocabulary. By Prof. E, P. Ev- 
ans, of the Untversity of Michigan. 


OTTO’S FRENCH CRAM- 
MA 


Revised by Prof. Ferdinand Bocher. 12mo. $1.75. 
Has always enjoyed the same popularity as Otto's 
German Grammar, and has not found any success- 
ful competitor on its own principles, or on any 
other. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


654 Broadway, New York. 


GUYOT’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


‘* Incomparably superior to anything published.” — 
AGaAssiZ. 

Qver 1,000,000 Copies Sold. 

Used exclusively in all the public schools of the fol- 
lowing cities 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O., 


Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
And in hundreds of cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Florida, 
Arkansas, and Nebraska, Used in nearly 6,000 schools 
in New England, in over 9,000 schools in Ohio and Mich- 
igan, in many of the schools of New York City, and 
largely throughout the United States in Public and 
Private Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 

It és the true system. 

It is the most successful system. 

It is the only system which fully wrouses the in- 
telligence of pupils and awakens interest and en- 
thusiasm in the study. 

The series comprises the following books. 
Introduction to the Study of Geo- 


Intermediate Geography (a Study of 
Form and Location) 





PYLODET’S FRENCH 
SERIES. 


Beginning French, 60 cents. 

Beginner's French Reader. 60 cents. 
Second French Reader. [Soon.] 

Third French Remder. [Soon.)} 

La Litterature Francaise Classique. $1.75. 


La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine; $1.50. 


BOREL’S CRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAISE A L’USAGE 
DES ANCLAIS. 


12 mo. $1.7& Borel’s: Grammar is the only one yet 
presented te the American public which, although 
written in French, is designed to teach that lan- 
guage to English students. 

150 Works forinstruction in Modern Lan- 

guages. 

Corson’s Saxon and Early English. 

Sewell’s Dictation Exercises. 

Younge’s Histories. 


Full Descriptive Catalogues sent on appli- 
c . 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
“4 25 Bond-St., New York. 





New and Attractive 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


Send for our complete catalogue of School-Books 
before deciding for the coming year. 


Among our text-books are the following : 


LOSSING’S HISTORIES. Complete series. 

SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. Complete 
series. 

STODDARD’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

BULLIONS’S GRAMMARS, English, Latin, and 
Greek, and Classics. 

BULLIONS’S LATIN LEXICON. 

KEETEL’S ORAL FRENCH SERIES. 

MATTISON’S ASTRONOMIES. 

BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS OF 
THE HEAVENS. 

HOOKER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 

ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


(New.) 


Etc., Etc. 
Send for full Catalogue. 


Any of our Text-Books sent to Teachers by mail, 
post-paid, for examination, on receipt of half price. 
Address 


SHELDON & CO,, 


498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 


Books for Summer Reading, 
WHITE AS SNOW. By Epwarp GARRETT, 
author of Occupations of a Retired Life and 
Ruth Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, $1 ;,paper, 75 cts. 


‘There is a quiet warmth of heart about these 
stories that is very pleasant.”— Advance. 


SUMMER DRIFT-WOOD FOR THE 
WINTER FIRE. By Rose Porrer. 
12mo, $1. 

‘* While there is no sickly sentimentality, nothing 
strained or over-wrought in this book, its purity 
and sweetness of thought, naturalness of expression 
and beauty of style will win for it the attention and 
interest of many readers. No purer, sweeter, bet- 
ter volume, in its way, can be carried to the moun- 
tains or the sea.”—Times. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. E. 
PRENTI188, author of The Flower of the Family, 
&o, 12mo, §$1 75. 

“A capital book; it isso fresh, so spicy, so wo- 
manly, so thoroughly natural, that it seems impossi- 
ble that it can be a fiction. To trace the growth of 
a t woman, is arare and precious privilege. 
—Springfield Republican. 


JANET’S LOVE ANDSERVICE. By Mar- 
@rer M. Rowertson, author of Christie on 
the Way Home, &¢. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75; 
paper, $1 25. 

‘‘ Janet's life presents an example worthy of note 
and imitation. It is marked with many little inci- 
dents which try the faith and patience of one in her 
sphere of active service, and contains salutary les- 
sons of instruction for a numerous class of readers 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of life.” —Chris- 
tian Observer. 


Sent by mail prepaid on reoeipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 





770 Broadway, cor, 9th St, 


| 


Common School Geography (Descrip- 
tive Physical and Political Geog.)...... 2.25 


The above books will be sent for examination at 
one-half retail prices, AND FOR INTRODUCTION ON 
VERY LIBERAL TERMS. 


NOTE.—Future editions of Guyot’s Geographies will 
be issued with the following improvements. which will 
in no way interfere with the use of old editions in the 
same classes, as the text remains the same, with verbal 
corrections only excepted. In the Elementary, the 
Maps will be printed from new plates. with new color 
blocks—ocean waters biue. The intermediate will be 
increased in size, to admit the new maps, which have 
been engraved in the highest style of the art, and will 
be inserted in place of those now in use; the lettering 
on these maps is clear and distinct, and while all the 
physical characteristics are preserved, the mape are 
perfectly legible, and are colored in a superior manner 
from entirely mew color blocks. A Supplement of 16 
pages is added to this book, containing valuable matter 
on Mathematical Geog., Governments and Religions, 
and Map-Drawing. 


PROF. CUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
Physical, Political, and Outline. 


On these maps, the’ green color indicates low lands; 
the brown, table lands; and the white, high plateaus; 
while the position, direction, height and steepness of 
mountains. are all shown by the peculiarities of the 
mountain shades. 

The Political Divisions are shown by bright red lines ; 
the names of all prominent features are distinctly 
printed. but in so light type that they can be read ata 
short distance only, thus the map is fitted for all the 
purposes of an outline map. Hence, these maps are, at 
the same time, really Physical, Political, and Outline; 
or, in other words, we have three maps in one. 


The publishers have issued five different series, viz. : 


The Large Series, consisting of nine large and 
splendid maps, mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Price, $71. 


The Intermediate Series, consisting of eight 
maps, prepared and mounted in the same way, but 
smaller. Price, $38.50. 


The Common School Series, ten in number, 
somewhat smaller, but mounted similarly. Price, $25. 


The Primary Series, mounted on muslin, ina 
portfolio. Price, $18. 


The Classical Series, three in number, ele- 
gantly mounted. Price, $45. 


FELTER’S POPULAR SCHOOL ARITH- 
METICS. 


First Lessons. (Illustrated) 
Primary Arithmetic. (Illustrated 
Intellectual Arithmetic. 
ntermediate Arithmetic... .80 
Grammar-School Arithmetic, -95 
Practical Arithmetic onns dnecee -. $1.00 

Although these books possess features which distin- 
guish them from the many Arithmetics now before the 
publie, ~z illustrate no untried theory, but are the 
result of along practical experience in the class-room. 
The unparalleled rapidity with which they are being 
introduced into our jbest schools proves that they meet 
the wants that have been unsupplied, and possess mer- 
its which at once commend them to popular favor, 


2h 
35 


45 





PROF. COOLEY’S WORKS ON NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 


A Text-Book of Chemistry «- $L.35 
A Text-Book of Natural Philosophy. 1.50 


Prof. Cooley's Natural Philosophy has been received 
with unanimous approval. It is remarkable for the 
concise, pointed, and systematic manner in which 
the modern views are presented tothe pupil. Cooley’s 
Chemistry, subsequently published, has the same points 
of excellence in style, and is particularly liked, on ae- 
count of the brevity of the course, which becomes such 
from the exclusion of all extraneous matter usually 
found in Text-Books of the Science. 


These Books are valuable, and should be known and 
used in all of our Academies and High Schools. 


PROF. SANBORN TENNEY’S WORKS, 


Natural History of Animals for the Young 
Animal Zoology 
Natural History Tablets 


PROF. HENRY N. DAY’S WORKS. 
Introduction to the Study of English Literature. . 
Art of Composition = 
Young Composer. 

Art of Discourse. . 
Elements of Logic.. 
American Speller. 


PROF. SHELDON’S WORKS ON OBJECT- 
TEACHING. 

Manual of Elementary Instruction........ 

Lessons on Objects PATTY 

First Reading tte 

Phonic Reading-Charts.. 


CRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Dalgleish’s Grammatical Analysis 
Harper's Practical Composition 


PERCE’S MACNETIC CLOBES. 

These are the only Globes which illustrate Gravita- 
tion. They are handoemely mounted in modern style, 
covered with GUYOT’S PHYSICAL MAPS, and in 
every respect adapted to the use of progressive teach- 
ers. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES and Mammoth Cir- 
culars of Testimonials forwarded free of postage to any 
address. Most fav le terms offered to School B, 
or ers of introducing the above Text- 
Books. Address 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 00., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Religious Thought in England. From 
the Reformation to the End of the Last Century. 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. By 
Rev. Joun Hunt, M.A., author of An Essay on 
Pantheism. Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“A more complete and faithful picture of English 

theology we do not know. * * * Here we have 

clearness, vigor, and originality of style, and an 

abundance of new thought. * * * The views of 

a man who has not only studied his subject, but is a 

a master of it in every part.” —London Stan- 
r 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By SAMUEL Wi- 
BERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 
8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


‘The Bishop of Winchester is never more happy 
than in portraying a great character asa whole 
His rich treasury of language, his devotional frame 
of mind, his far-secing vision, and his large-hearted 
charity, are all pressed into a labor of love, and con- 
spire to make this volume of no ordinary attrae- 
tion.” —John Bull. 


The Blunders of Vice and Folly, and their 
Self-acting Chastisements. By Jonn Grorce 
HARGREAVES, author of The Possibilities of Ore- 
ation. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“Only now and then do we lay our hands ona 
work so thoroughly interesting.’’—Literary World. 


Biblical Studies. By E, H. Piummr, MA 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“‘They display so remarkable an ingenuity, a 
learning 0 wide and varied, an acumen so keen, 
and they are such real and valuable aids to an intel- 
ligent apprehension of almost innumerable passages 
of Scripture, that it would have been nothing shert 
of a caiamity had they not been rescued from the 
oblivion to which magazine literature, unless repub- 
lished, is doomed.—Nonconformist. 


The Great Poem ofthe Year. Rosertr Bu 
CHANAN’S new poem, THE BOOK OF ORM: 
‘THE BOOK OF VISIONS SEEN BY ORM 
THE CELT.” By Rovert BucuHanan, author 
of London Poems, &c. Crown 8yo, extra 
cloth, $2. 
“Mr. Buchanan's genius has struck root into a 
new form of life and feeling—subtle, delicate, and 
marvellously fair.’’—Nonconformist. 


The Creator and the Creation ; How Re- 
lated. By Joun Younc, LL.D., author of The 
Christ_of History. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and altered. Crown 8yo, cloth, $2. 

Dean Alford’s Revision of the New Tes- 
tament. The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the authorized 
version. Newly compared with the Original 
Greek, and revised by Henry Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Three editions: 


Crown 8yvo edition, extra cloth, red edges.... $2 50 
Foolscap 8vo edition, cloth, red edges 
18mo edition, flexible cloth 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 





Sent Free. 


VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND 
Other Hardy BULBS for Fall Planting, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who ap- 
ply. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. P 


The New Sunday-School 


Music and Hymn Book. 


By T. E. PERKINS 
and Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


A Real Book of Praise. 


“Socgs of Salvation” is receiving a 
warm welcome everywhere. Try Tt in your 
school and family. ublished by 

THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 

Price $30 per hundred, beautifully bound 
in board covers. Send 25 cents, and you 
| wae receive a copy for examination, post- 
| paid. 


A GENTS WANTED TO SELL THE | 


+ 
‘“‘PENN LETTER BOOK,” 
For Oopying Letters without Press or Water. 


This Great Time, Labor and Mon¢y-Saving Invention 
is rapidly growing into favor wherever introduced ; 
and none see it, but to praise its Simplicity and Con- 
venience, as it is only necessary to place the written let 
ler under the copyiug leaf and rub with the hand. 

Price $2.25 and upwards, thus bringing a really in- 
dispensable feature of business within the reach of 
ALL. Full directions for use accompany each book 
and askiliful agent has only to show it properly, as i 
RECOMMENDS itself, and SELLS at sight. It is equally 
suitable to Women as Men, and adapted to every kind 
of business. It does not {play ovt, as the first sale is 
only a beginning. For testimonials, terms, &c., ad 
dress P. GARRETT & CO., 702 Chestnut St., Philade 
phia, Pa., or 128 Clark St., Chicago, Il 


“A VALUABLE GIFT.—90 paces. 
FITCH'S “ DOMESTIC FAMILY PH 
cribes all Diseases and their Remedies. 








Dr. 8.5, 
SICIAN,” des- 
Sent by mail, 


free. 
Address Dr. S. S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


Book Agents Wanted for 
LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The Social History of the President's Mansion and 
its inmates, from Washington's adminis- 
tration down to the present time. 


Superbly illustrated on steel. To oanvassers gen- 
erally and lady canvassers in particular, this book 
is confidently recommended by the publishers. For 
circulars and terms, address 


U. S. PUBLISHING .CO., 


411 Broome St., N. Y.; 177 West 4th St., Cincinnati 
O.; 130 South Clark St., Chieago, Lil.; and 410 


Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
7 WANTED FOR GOD 
IN HISTORY. 

A grand theme, and the grandest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a new stand-point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every laud. No other book like it. Approved by 

over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 

new plan insures a sale in every family. Address, 

at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York, or 14° Lake St., Chicago. 

ANT! > SGUNTS. fates Cumtoman, 
every where, canvass fo 

Writings of Charles Dickens,” by Mrs. P. A. 

Hanaford. A handsome $1.50 12mo, destined to meet 

with an immense sale. ow is vour time to make 

money. B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 











WANTED.--4 few ladies of good address to receive 
subscriptions for a new gions work. A 
light bare able guplorment. an re ae 
Box 43 N. X. Post-Offic APP 1. F. Oo., 








Aug. 20, 1870. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





—+ 








ABROAD. 


— All but two per cent. of the Prussian 
army can read and write. 


— Calcutta will soon have street railways. 
For the sake of her inhabitants, may they not 
he on the New York model! 

The census of England is to be taken 
hbetween Saturday, the Ist of April, and the 
Monday then next following. 


— It is said that the Pope considers him- 
self well mdof the French soldiers, and says, 
“God will grovide for me. May I never see 
French troops again.” 

— The ship Lriking, which came via the 
Suez Canal, is the first arrival at London from 
China with a cargo of spring teas. ‘Tea dealers 
are reminded that honest tea is, the best policy. 

—It is stated that German agents are 
buying up every available horse in England. 
Their operations may be described as jockeying 
the English markets in favor of the race for the 
Emperor’s Cup. 

—ir Francis Crossly, an English mil- 
lionaire, has given £200,CV0 to certain public 
charities, with the singular promise that it shall 
be perpetually invested in United States se- 
curities. 

— The Canadian emigration season vir- 
tually closed with the departure, on August 4th, 
of the Rev. Mr. Herring’s party, who, to the 
number of 200, sailed in the Peruvian. This is 
a good run of herrings for the season. 

— The importance of a comma was re- 
cently shown in a return received from the chief 
constable of Denbigh, England, by the parish 
authorities, which contained the dismissal of 
one of their police officers, whose crime was 
stated to be, ‘‘ For attempting to marry his wife, 
being alive.’’ 

— The sponge-fishery at the island of 
Rhodes has been eo greatly facilitated by the 
use of the skaphender, or diving-machines, of 
which two hundred are nowin use on the coast, 
that the price of the article is very rapidly fall- 
ing, and some sponging-houses in London have 
suffered in consequence. 


— A story is told of a Cambridge Profes- 
sor in England who was asked to call on a 
fnend in London, an address being given him 
in a certain square. Some time afterwards the 
Professor was asked by his friend why he had 
not beep to see him, and his answer was, ‘1 
did come, but there was some mistake; you told 
me you lived in a square, and I found myself 
in a parallelogram, and so I went away again.” 


— A new mode of postal communication 
is being employed in Austria for: short and in- 
significant messages. Cards are sold for three 
centimes, and the sender writes the address on 
one side, the message.on the other, and throws 
it into the nearest letter-box, thus economizing 
the expense and trouble of envelopes, The 
postal cards are stamped and circulated by 
thousands over the Austrian empire, and they 
are in universal use at railway stations, and for 
correspondence on journeys. 








SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Fourteen Numbers, 2/~ 


fering in flexibility and fineness, ad- 


apted to every style of writing. 





Their Superiority «*- 
nowledged by all Penmen. 


For sale by all first-class Stationers. 
1a S Sample Card sent by mail 

upon receipt of Twenty-five cents. 
Send for Circulars. 





Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, 


138 & 140 Grand St., N. ¥.; 
133 & 135 State 8t., Chicage. 





Chromes, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H, T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Best styles, best prices. Send for List and yee. NY 
free. Amer. School App’s c o., 56S Mu array St. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


of superior quality. Catalogues free. — School 
App’s Co., 58 Murray 8t., N. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful et ORGAN ; the 
organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH Brookiyn, 
of meng hundreds of Letvaeaie oF at sizes, in 

every part =s the country, and of all denominations, 
Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
Precisely the same terms as at the factory. 





EAT OFFER!! 


HH HORACE wee RS, 481 NOs, MELODI N.Y. 


BONS, 





TO EDUCATORS. 


We publish: 
ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. The most 


complete Classical Series published in America. 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. The 


favorite in American Colleges and Academies. 


CURTIUS AND SMITH’S GREEK & LATIN 
SERIES. Peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
High-Schools and Academies. The two first 
Latia Books are now ready. 


HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES. The only complete and progressive 
Series. In Eight Books, viz., a Child’s Book of 
Nature, in Three Parts, a Small Chemistry, a 
Larger Chemistry, and Text-Books on Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineralogy 
and Geology. 


WADDELL’S GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A small book, containing only 
such matter as should be memorized by the pupil. 


FOWLER’S GRAMMARS. Three Books, ad- 
apted respectively to the requirements of Col- 
leges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. Just published, and 
already adopted by many leading Colleges, be- 
sides numerous Academies and Schools. 


WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART. The 
only chart which agrees with the conclusions of 
modern geologists. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


the best systematic treatises in use. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORIES. Comprising Smith's 
Greece, Liddell’s Rome, Student's France, Stu- 
dent’s Hume, Student's Gibbon, Strickland’s 
Queens of England, and Smith’s Old and New 
Testament Histories. Each History complete in 
one 12mo volume. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. For High- 
Schools and Academies. Greece, Rome, and 
England now ready. 


HAVEN’S RHETORIC. New, fresh, and prac- 
tical. 


CLASSICAL} LIBRARIES: of Texts in the 
Original, and Translations both Literal and Para- 
phrastic. 


Among 


WILLIAMSON'S CONCENTRIC GLOBES, Ce- 
lestial and Terrestrial. Invaluable aids to the 
study of Astronomy. The outer Globe is of 
Glass, and has laid down upon it the Stars, Col- 
ures, Ecliptic, Outlines of Constellations, &c. 


BOYD’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. An Eclectic, 
presenting the views of the most noted writers 
on the subject. 


DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING. The newest and 
most complete. Practically illustrating Mer- 
chants’, Manufacturers’, Private Baukers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. 


DRAPER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. New and Origi- 
nal. Illustrated from Photographs. 


DRAPER’S PHILOSOPHY AND’ CHEMIS.- 
TRY. Made for use in Colleges and Academies, 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. Prepared 
for the use of those who are entirely ignorant of 
the German Language. 


FOSTER’S CHEMISTRY AND APPARATUS, 
A complete set of all the apparatus necessary to 
illustrate experiments given in the work is fur- 
nished for $45.00. 


SALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. 


Adapted to the needs of ali classes of learners. 


KNAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND READ- 
ER. Written by an American who fully appre- 
ciated the difficulties of American pupils. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Three different edi- 


tions, 


POTTER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, considered 
with Reference to the American People. 


PARKER’S AIDS TO CUMPOSITION. Pre- 
pared for Students of all grades. 


WILLSON’S READERS. The most valuable 
Reading-Books before the public. 


WILLSON AND CALKINS’S CHARTS. The 
best appliances known in the Object-Teaching 
System. 


CALKINS’S PHONIC CHARTS. Teaching Ele- 


mentary Sounds in a practical manner. 


FBENCH’S ARITHMETICS. A Series of rare 
merit and originality. Three books ready. 


MARCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER. An 
invaluable auxiliary to any Common School 
Grammar. 


HARPER’S SLATE AND WRITING-BOOKS, 
combining Instruction in Writing and Drawing, 
and containing invaluable aids to pupil and 
teacher. 


SCHOOL LYRICS: A Collection of Sacred 
Hymns for Devotional Exefcises in Schools, 

DICTIONARIES AND LEXICONS: Anthon's 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 
Andrews’s :Latin-English Lexicon, Riddle and 
Arnold’s English-Latin Lexicon; Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, Younge’s Eng- 
lish-Greek. Lexicon, Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament, Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary,{Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities. 


And many other Valuable Hducational 
Works. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
Franklin Square, NEW \YORK. 








Teachers Should Examine 


which are receiving the highest commendation of 
the most intelligent teachers in all parts of the 
country. 

It is the newest series now published, and the 
books are the freshest and best. They oT eee 
progressive, and up with the times in all % 
methods and in matter ; while in beauty of "ithastra 


= {yPoaraph y, and manufacture, they are unex- 
celle 

The names of their distinguished authors—M. F. 
Maury, LL.D.; George F. Holmes, LL.D.; Charles 
S. Venable, LL.D. ; M. Sehele de Vere» LL.D.; B. 
L. Gildersleve, Ph. D.; R- M, hes ra AM; 
Rev. Howard ‘Crosby, ’D. D.; J. P. Carter. 
A.M.; Professors John and ‘yoseph Le Conte, and 
others—is a sufficient assurance of their high excel- 
lence. No other series can be named prepared by 
—— so eminent in their special departments of 
study 


The ‘‘ University Series” comprises : 
Holmes’ Readers, Speller, Grammars. 12 vols. 
Venable’s Series of Mathematics. 9 vols. 
Maury’s Series of Geographies and Astrono- 
my. 5 vols. 
De -Vere’s French Series. 4 vols. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 3 vols. 
Le Conte's Scientific Series. 3 vols. 
Holmes’ History of the United States. 
Johnston’s English Classics. 
Carter’s Element’s of General History. 
Crosby’s Bible Manual, &c., &c. 
Send for Circulars giving full particulars and de- 
soriations, which we will be giad to mail to any ad 
We will be gratified to receiye communieations, 


catalogues, circulars, &c., from Teachers and 
School Officers every where. 


Prices Low and Terms Liberal. 
We furnish, also, the beautifully illustrated 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL RECORD, 


A pommel of great interest and value to teachers 
and all persons interested in educational matters. 

We will be glad to mail it regularly, without 
charge, to any active teacher or school officer who 
will send us his or her name and address. 


Address, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


4 Bond Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL. 


Indianapolis, Bloonineton 


AND 


Western Railway 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD LOAN. 
ee 


The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the city of Pekin, in Illinois, 


The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo 
lis to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

OVER 195 MILES OF THE LINE ARE NOW 
IN |OPERATION, AND EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON THE WHOLE ISSUE OF 
BONDS. THE IRON AND ALL THE MATERIALS 
FOR THE BALANCE ARE ON HAND AND BE- 
ING RAPIDLY LAID, WHICH MAKES THE LINE 
VIRTUALLY COMPLETED. There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track there is a population of over 600,000. It 
runs through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Illinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 


The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its resour- 
ces, and the whole enterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BE AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasure that 
we recommend them to our customers as a first-class 
investment. Over four-fifths of the loan has been sold 
We offer the balance at 924 and interest, 


All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. For full particulars apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
No. {4 Nassau St., N.Y. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax, 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 


Bankers, No. |! Walrst.| 


FINANCIAL. 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICOT 


AIR LINE BONDS). 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
LEAVING BUT 
$500,000 


UNSOLD, 








Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which ineures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY of the PRINCIPAL, 
and a liberal rate of interest 

The tax-exemption features of the security make 
the investment unusually desirable to purchasers 
residing in CONNECTICUT, where they are 


Free from Every Description of Tax. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS 
ARE RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN 
AND MIDDLETOWN, while east of Middle- 
town the unfinished portion is graded for over 
twenty miles, which leaves only some seven or eight 
miles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 
LINE. 

The bridge over the Connecticut River, designed 
to be the finest and most substantial structure of 
the kind in this country is well under way; a large 
portion of the iron-work is already prepared, and 
will be placed in position as soon as the piers are 
finished. 

The business future of the road is unusually 
promising. The road not only brings the greater 
part of New England nearer New York, but it 
opens a section through the populous and thriving 
State of Connecticut which heretofore has been en- 
tirely destitute of railroad facilities, and unlike 
most new roads, has a well-established and profit- 
able local business awating its completion. The 
line has thirteen different railroad connections, be- 
sides water communication at Middletown and 
New Haven. It connects and passes through some 
dozen different towns, whose aggregate population 
equals one-third of the total population of the State. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE WORK ON THE 
ROAD IS SUPERIOR TO THAT ON ANY 
LINE IN EXISTENCE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
while the expenses of construction has been NO 
GREATER than on INFERIOR ROADS. 

Corporations, Capitalists, and Investors will find 
in the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form 
of investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE AND CON- 
VENIENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
ant $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
regirtered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtaiied of any bank or one or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Goverryment Securities, 
No. 13 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 





RAILROAD 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 


Payable 1st December and Ist June, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


$1,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 30 years 
to run, and Payable in Gold. 


This road connects at Dunkirk with the Lake 
Shore and New York and Erie Roads, and at War- 
ren with the Pennsylvania roads, leading through 
the great coal and oil regions. We offer the bonds 
at 90 and accrued interest. 


LITOHFIELD, DANA & STIMSON, 
18 William St. 
MARX & 00., 18 Wall St. 
Also or sale at. 


BROOKLYN TRUST CO, 


Seven per Cent. Gold Interest. 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Siaking Find Land Grant Bonds |= 


OF THE 


West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


seme x AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
F THE OOMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
r and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 





and other Securities. 





Dunkirk, Warren, and | Pittsburg| 


1809. 


Established 


oct MORGAN’s 


SOV. ? 


The superiority of pat excellent preparation over any 
other article ever offered to the public has been demon- 
strated by the wonderful popularity it has attained 
within the brief year sinco it was first manufactured. 
Not less than 


ONE MILLION HOUSEKEEPERS 


are to-day using SA POLIO in this and other coun- 
tries, and the demand is rapidly increasing. 


Bath brick, rotten stone, acid and lye are 
no longer a necessity in the Honschold, since SAPOLIO 
does the work of each and all these, and far less labor 
and expense, 

The following area few of the special uses to which 
Sapolio is admirably adapted : 

TO CLEAN WINDOWS-—Without wetting car 
pets or soiling the paint. Take a wet cloth, not 
dripping, rnb it over the cake of Sapolio until it is 
covered with a creamy lather, and then briskly 
over the pane of glass ; clean off and polish with dry 
cloth or chamois. To remove varnish or dried paint 
will require a little extra rubbing. 

TO CLEAN KNIVES—Use your dish-cloth, rub it 
on the Sapolio, and then rapidly over the knives. 
This will give a brilliant and durable polish, with- 
out scratching. 

TO POLISH TIN BRASS, and other Culinary 
articles—Rub the damp cloth on the cake of Sapolio 
until well covered, and then quickly over the sur- 
face of the utensil. It will produce a lustre equal, 
if not superior to the new. 

TO CLEAN PAINT AND WOOD-WORK— 
Use Sapolio as above ; do not rub too hard, and rinse 
with cloth in clean water. 

FOR HOUSE-CLEANING-—Sapolio is of the 
greatest value in saving of time, labor,and the wear 
of the articles cleansed. Try it once and you will 
never be withont it. 

FOR WASHING DISHES, Bath Tubs, Floors, 
Tables, &c.--Where soap was formerly used Sapolio 
is invaluable, and once used, will never be dispens- 
ed with. 

REMOVES STAIN FROM MARBLE 

In the House—For all purposes ,(except washing 
clothes, ) this article is convenient, economical and 
reliable. 

In the Stere—For polishing seales, measures, (tin, 
brase, or copper, ) knives, shears, &c. 

In the Shop—For cleaning, polishing, and removing 
Gums, Oils, etc., from machinery and tools. 

In the Office of the surgeon, dentist, civil engineer, 
painter and engraver. 

In all Places where a cleansing and polishing agent, 
at once effecttve, economical and harmless, is requir- 
ed, our Sapolio will prove its GREAT SUPERIOR- 
ITY over all other substances. 

For Hand-Washing—Sapolio is just what every 
Printer, Painter, Photographer or Machinist needs. 
It quickly removes acids, ink, paint and other 
stains from the hands, which soap will not totich, 
It softens the hands and leaves them smooth and 
white. 

PRICE, 

SOLD BY 


—— A FEW CENTS. 
YOUR GROCER AND DRUGGIBT. 
Wholesale Depots 


211 Washington-St., & 
New York. 


30 Oxford-8t., 
London. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. 


50,000 SOLD 
IN 


TEN MONTHS. 


The New Patent Gothic Desk, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SEAT. 

Fast {becoming the popular Desk of the United 
States. Combining with every requisite of a com- 
on dae Desk, comfort, durability, and beauty, known 

‘* Patent.”” The peculiar formation of 
the ater see back compels an erectness of form, 
while rendering the greatest amount of ease and 
Comfort. Send for — os catalogue, also 
of GLopes, Maps, CHarts, BLacKkBOARDS (Slate 
and Wood), &e., &c. 

J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
General School Furnishers, 


512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





ILDEN INKSTAND can not spill! Saves 

Carpets, Desks, and Papers. No soiling of 
Fingers. Wonderful! Simple!! Cheap!!! Price 
One Dollar ($1); Smaller size, 75 cents. Liberal 
Discount ‘to the Trade. Send for Circular. For 
sale by all stationers, and by 

TILDEN, HALL & CO. 

P.O, Box 4787. 249 Pearl St., New York. 


et Deeeclioned Troy son annie 


»—(Established_1852), a large poser 
meas a teats Aur an 
ao eee (Co gd an <— with ot 
tary Me — ce — most durable ever used. 
p ba 
strated Ca ae it free w plication 
to wal S& CO. Troy N. ¥- 


MENEELY’S TELL FOUNDERY 


bee TROY, N. Y. 


1826. 
huroh, Academy, a and other Bells, made 
tin, warranted sa’ and 
with our New Patent nt Rotary Yoke tas 
desirable bell fixture in use. 





LY 
West Troy, N ¥. J 
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THE CHINESE ON THE P4A- 
CIFIC COAST. 
FP.HE American Tract Society, in prose- 
cuting its Union Missionary Colpor- 
tage, has entered an open door for the Gos- 
pel among the 80,000 Chinese on the Pacific 
coast. Books and tracts obtained from the 
mission press at Shanghai, China, long aided 
by the Society, are freely distributed ; and, 
wherever practicable, Sabbath-schools are 
formed. The fac-simile letter in Chinese 
characters, issued as a supplement to this 
paper, is the journal, for a single month, of 
Chen Chung, a convert from heathenism, 
now one of the society’s colporteurs, labor- 
ing in the vicinity of Sacramento, Califor- 
pia. The journal, in its Chinese characters, 
is issued by the Tract Society. Through 
the Rey. A. W. Loomis, missionary ‘of the 
Presbyterian Board in San Francisco, we 
are furnished with the following 
TRANSLATION 
OF THE SUPPLEMENT. 
Friday, June 3d. Having spent the night 


SAFETY DEPOSIT 


LIF E 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


~~» 
Hon. JESSE K. DUBOIS, President. 
Vice-President. | W. F. BREWSTER, 


ATLANTIC BRANCH, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. D. LOW, Secretary. 





at Neck Hill, I spoke there on the doctrines. | 
Afterwards I visited Smith’s Flat, where I| 
discoursed and gave four books, ‘and then | 
returned to Placerville. Saturday, June 4th. 
Addressed the people in a shoe-shop and also 
in astore. Sabbath, 5th. At my invitation 
six persons came to school, whom I in- 
structed. Monday, 6th. Visited Cold Spring, 
distributed tracts, and made two addresses. 
The people of six stores, to the number of 
44, listened. On the 7th, I discoursed at Gold 
Hill and visted two houses containing 22 
persons, to whom I gave twelve books. In 
the evening I spoke half an hour at Colo- 
ma. 7th. Here I addressed 22 persons as- 
sembled in a store, and distributed ten or 
more books. Afterwards I discoursed to 
about 20 persons in the street. On the 9th | 
I made an address in a mining camp at 
Uniontown. 10th. Visited Garden V alley, | 
where I spoke for two hours in the evening, | 
and thence I went to Georgetown. 11th. | 
Expecting to meet Mr. Shearer, the District 
Secretary, at Placerville, I returned thither. 
Sabbath, 12th. I invited the people to attend 
school. Six were present. I prayed and 
discoursed. Several of them accompanied 
me to another place, where I also addressed 
the people. On the 13th I spoke and dis- 
tributed tracts at Smith’s Flat, and from 
the 14th to the 18th I discoursed in gardens, 
stores, and various other places. Sabbath, 
19th. Addressed and taught five people at 
the school. 20th. Went to Miletown Creek. 
The men were at work, were too much en- 
gaged to listen, so I passed on to Webber 
Creek, where I found two companies of 
people at leisure. They were pleased at 
hearing me speak. I gave five books. One 
man named Ya Kai was especially glad, 
and professed to hate the idols, but he did 
not seem clearly to understand the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Thence I passed on to In- 
dian Creek, where I spoke half an hour and 
distributed some tracts. On the 21st I vis- 
ited two companies of miners at Smith’s 
Flat, whom I addressed, and to whom I 
gave tracts. 22d. Visited and discoursed at 
Mud Spring, and spent the night at a min- 
ing camp in the vicinity. On the the 23d 
I discoursed and distributed tracts at Dry 
Creek, and on the 24th I did the same at In- 
dian Creek and Miletown. In the evening 
I returned to Placerville. On the 25th 
discoursed in a barber shop. Sabbath, 26th. 
Met some people at the school. 28th. Went 
to Wood Lock, but found the mining camp 

deserted. Thence I returned to Placerville, 
and here I took stage for Auburn, arriving 
June 29th. 


} 








SMITH’S 
American Organs, 


Having completed an important addition to their 
Factory, together with improvements made neces- 
sary by their largely increased business, the Manu- 
facturers take pleasure in informing their friends 
and the musical public that they are now prepared 
to answer orders for all the various styles of their 
instruments. 

As their reputation has been the slow growth of 
twenty years, and not the result of puffery, they 
propose to adhere to the principles by which they 
have succeeded, viz. : 


To use best materials only, without 
regard to price; 

To insist on the highest style of 
work ; 

To combine ali the elements of 
power, but not at the sacrifice of 
sweetness and delicacy ; 

To look jor constant improvement, 
keeping absolute perfection in 
vicw. 

With every possible facility for the production of 
the best work at fair rates, and guided by their long 
experience, the tanufacturers claim that their Or- 
gans 


ARE NOT SURPASSED. 


For proof it is only necessary to point to their 
ready sale in England, at double the price, in compe- 
tition with the ALEXANDER ORGAN, which, as is 
well known, received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition. 


A Thorough Comparison is Invited, 


as to all the points of superiority claimed for these 
splendid instruments. 


SAMUEL E. SEYMOUR, 
O. R. KINCSBURY, (Treas. American Tract Society) 
—_—o 


$100, 000. 00 


And the Re-Insurance Fund or Net Premium Reserve deposited with 
State iTreasurer of Illinois for the Security of all Policy Holders, 
pursuant to the provisions of the charter of the Company. 


The State of IUinois, in granting this company its Charter, has assumed the custody and control of 
the funds as accumulated, and by State enactment, has governmental supervision of the management of 
its affairs, as the following extract from the Charter clearly shows : 

“For the full security of all policy holders insured, there shall be deposited the full (net) value of all 
outstanding policies; said deposit to be made in the corporate name of the company so depositing, and 
shall be made semi-annually with the State Treasurer, in his official capacity, and in conformity with 
section sixteen of the act, entitled ‘AN ACT to Organize and Regulate the Business of Life Insurance.’ 
Said deposits shall be made and _ kept inviolate so long as the risk or risks remain in force, and the de 
posits shall only be wholly withdrawn upon the company furnishing satisfactory evidence that the risk 
or risks have expired or terminated by the death of the party insured, or otherwise. Any violation of 
this section, or omission on the part of the eompany to comply with the provisions herein contained. shall 
work a forfeiture of its charter, and the State Treasurer shall, in such ease, at once proceed to effect in 
some solvent company or companies, to be designated by a majority of all policy- -holders in such (this) 
company, a re-insurance of all risks ‘outstanding, and all sums of money remaining on hand thereafter 
shall be equitably divided among the stockholders.” 


Ceneral Manager. 
Pres’t N. Y. Advisory Board. 


—_—~—__—_—_ 


DISTINCUISHING FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY to all policy-holders by the deposit of interest-bearing securities with the 
State. 
THE SEMI-ANNUAL DEPOSIT of the re-insurance funds of the Company, computed by law at 
four per cent. interest. being the safest and true standard of solvency. 
A CASH COMPANY, paying dividends in cash only when earned legitimately, after first providing 
for the necessary re-insurance fund. 
THE ONLY INSURANCE COMPANY which has ever voluntarily sought to secure its policy- 
holders, by invoking the aid of the State as the custodian of its re-insurance fund. 
Safety--Economy--Security--Protection--State Supervision. 
Non-forfeiture of all Policies---Unequalled Liberality in Traveling. A Model 
form of Policy, free from superfluous restrictions. The Model Company 
of the period in the striking fact that policy-holders 
are all amply secured by 


STATE CUSTODY AND PROTECTION. 


— > —$———— 


WHY YOU SHOULD INSURE IN THE SAFETY DEPOSIT LIFE. 
Because the State of Illinois affords ABSOLUTE SECURITY to all its Policy-Holders, and is the Cus” 
todian of the RE-INSURANCE FUNDS of the Company. 
Because the Safety Deposit principle is a sure and certain PROTECTION ¥ ‘OR WIDOWS AND OR- 
PHANS, and is compulsory. 


Because the 
Safety Deposit Life is the only Company 


COMPELLED BY LAW to deposit its Re-Insurance Reserve. 


i 


Having complied with the Insnranse Laws of the State of New York, and having received the usual 
certificate from Mr. MILLER, Sup2rintendent of the Insurance Department, this Company is now prepareu 
to issue Policies from their office as above, where Tables of rates and eny information can be obtained. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 
CHAMPION : 


COW-MILKE 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—All whoare looking for 
a legitimate and profitable business to call and ve 7 | 
the CHAMPION COW-MILKER (patented 
1870), a sure cure for ac hing hands and kic Msg 
milks the four teats of acow at once. It imitates the 
calf—draws and stops drawi ing to swallow. Milks th - ~ 
teated cows as well as any: is more agreeable to 
cow than hand-milking ; pe rfec tly self-adjusting ; 
fit any cow. A rare opportunity is now offered to ener- 
getic men either to travel or locate in city or country. 


4 
| 
| 
N. - % COW-MIL KER MFG CO., 267 Broadway. 


MONEY 


A Fresh and Important Study. 


‘ Women, as well as Men, to be Trained rz, their 
Peculiar Duties.” 


me Priiia Of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text-Book for - Young Ladies 


In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 
By Carnarine E. Breoner and 
Harrizt Beecuer StowK. 





wait | 


Y Ee A Ss { LY | A very handsome itne yore ot & 390 pages. Illustrated. 


| Teachers will be supplied with rn copies, post- 
paid for $1.00. 
This admirable book is endorsed by the authorities 
of Vassar College and the most a educational 
institutions and publications in the land. It has been 
adopted asa text-book by Brooklyn Packer Institute, 
Philadelphia Hamilton Institute, ‘Troy Willard Semin~ 
| ary, and many of the best Ameri ican Schools for Wo- 
men. The = ss has but one voicein regard to its im- 
portance anc we. 
Special terms for introducing this work into Schools. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers. 


‘ __39 Park Row, New York 
$34 PER DAY. 
ACCENTS WANTED! 


In every Town, County, and State, to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher's Pal er, 


h Which is CIVEN 
That With, and world-re s Gl) work of art A) ar- 
shall’s Household Engraving of Wash- 


MADE 


With ourStencil and 
Key Check Outfit. 
(= Circulars Free. 


TENHE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER. — 
An indispensable household helper. Sharpens 
all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLE 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it. Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge, 
Does not wear the blade. Lasts a life-time. Sim- 
ple, effective. convenient, and durable. Sold by 
ardware and Honuse-furnishing Stores. Price $1. 
Send for sample 





At the present rate of production, it will not be 
long before there will be 
AN ORGAN IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
*,* An elegantly Illustrated Circular, containing 
descriptions and prices, will be sent postpaid, on 
application. 


8, D, & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Maw. | 


A.C. IVES, Baie proprietor, 45 Beekman St., iN. ¥. 


ington.” The best paper and the grandest engrav- 
| ing in America. Agents report ‘ma ing $17 in half a 
} day.” ‘Sales easier than books, and profits greater.” 
| Ladies or gentlemen desiring immediate and largel 
| remunerative quplermens: book eomxeteare, _ C. 
ES soliciting agents wi nd more money in this an 
LADI "& CHILDRENS’ SHOES, anything else, It oe eine, eee Soe, being 20 
i ‘ ¥ unprecedented combination ani very taking end for 
All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made, | cirenlar and terms to 
No, § Astor Place, J, B. FORD & CO., 
.39 Park Row, New York 


(Near Broadway) New Yors. | 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





New Series, Vol. IT., No. ve 





Extraordinary Bargain. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Respectfully call the attention of 
their customers and strangers 
to their attractive stock of 


Summer and Fall 


DRESS SILKS, 


At Popular Prices, 


Striped, Checked, and Chine 
Silks in Creat Variety, 


AT $1 TO #2 PER YARD; VALUE $1 50 TO $3. 


PLAIN FOULARD, 


VALUE #2 PER YARD. 
24-Inch Black and White Striped, 
; VALUE §2. 


STRIPED SATINS, 


$125; VALUE 8&2. 


$1 50; 


$175 


Plain and Striped Japanese, 


TO $1 PER YARD.’ 


Rich, White, aud Colored Dress Satins, 


EXTRA QUALITY. 


75. 


A CHOICE LINE OF 


PLAIN GROS GRAINS 
FOR EVENING AND STREET, 


$250 TO $3; VALUE $3 TO $350 PER YARD. 


A Few Extra Rich 
SATIN BROCADE SILKS. 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


Black and Colored, $2. 


Job Lots of Medium & Rich Silks. 


GREAT BARGAINS, 


Plain and Striped Gaze de Chambrey. 


Alexandre’s Best Kid Cloves, 
&c., &c. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth, 
and Tenth Streets. 
MA 


““SUMMERTRADE® 


MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, MA 
“4A RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
WA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
MA HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
IA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., CY 

R. H. MACY, cy 
14th St. and 6th Ave. CY 


SORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOME gore $1.25, $1.50. $1.75, and $2.00 paon. 
4 RENCH © ORSETS, Te. to $5.00. 
A ARGH STOCK OF CORSETS, 60c. EACH. 
(00 DOZEN LADIES’ SS D SKIRTS, from 
to $2.00. 


MA 


W. A. CORR, 
Bacau Fulton a Strest, Brooklyn. 


THE AMELIA BATHIN G SHOE, 
NEW STYLE 


J. & J. SLATER’S, 
‘858 Broadway. 


THE UN DERSIGNED 
beg to 
their Friends and the 
BOOK-BUYING PUB- 
LIC that they have es- 
tablished 
at 





announce to 


themselves 


451 Broome Street, 


For the purpose of carrying on a 


Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive or- 
ders. They will keep on hand a full Stock of the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works of Popular Standard Au- 
thors, Children’s Books, Libra- 
ries and Toy Books, etc. 
Bringing with them an Experience of Twenty-seven 
Years in the **Trade” in this City, they are prepared t 
transact a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGEN i- 

LY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn 
Books of all denomina- 
tions, 

In the various editions and styles of binding. 

Orders from PUBLIC ot PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHUOLS, OR CLERGYMEN, will receive 
a LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 

They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
despatch in all business engagements. 

Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 

Yours faithfully, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO, - 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


45! Broome Street, 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YOR&. 





—t SS 
Br GEORGE: E. WARING, Jr 


Of Ogden Farm, Agricultural Engineer of Gentral Park, 
N.Y.; author of * Drainage for Profit and for Health, 
&c. A Guide for Farmers, aes ones old, in every de- 
partment of Agriculture, 600 100 cugravings, 
Agents wan . B, TREAT Tk | Cc a. Publishers, 654 

Broadway, New York, 








DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLS 


The ILLINoIis TEACHER, a monthly educational 
magazine, in a late number, contains some sensible 
remarks with regard to the decoration of school- 
rooms: 


‘Tn these days of object lessons, we need not say 
that pictures are great educators. It seems to us 
that teachers do not, in general, sufficiently realize 
this. Did they do so, should we not see the walls of 
every school-room, even the most humble, hung 
with pictures? The refining influence of « beauti 

ful picture upon aschool is very great. Fine en- 
gravings can by a little effort be obtained; but, 
after all, the child loves a bit of color better. It 
seems, even if intrinsically not so good an artistic 
effort as the engraving, to light up, as it were the 
room. Upon the walls of our own s@hool there 
hang Marshall's ‘ Lincoln,’ and also a ‘ Red Riding 
Hood,’ in colors. ©f course, the ‘ Lincoln’ is the 
finer; and yet the bit of color attracts all eyes, and 
adds much to the cheerfulness of the room. It must 
be confessed that most colored engravings are mere 
daubs, while we know that any painting from the 
hand of an artist is beyond the means of nearly all. 
But the art of chromo-lithogrphy. as it is now ad- 
vanced and perfected, obviates these difficulties. 
By it are reproduced, almost in fac simile, and ata 
nominal expense, the warks of the best artists. The 
Messrs. Prang, of Boston, have done much by their 
efforts in this direction to popularize the art, and to 
put within the reach of the masses, works to them 
otherwise unattainable. We should be glad to see 
their productions in our schools. They offer to 
send specimens of their finest productions at a very 
greatly reduced rates to heads of colleges, superin- 
tendents of education, principals of high schools, 
and clergymen, who will call the attention of pupils 
and people to them, and explain what is intended 
by the art. We would recommend for the school- 

room Tait‘'s Groups, Bricher’s Americ an Land- 

scapes and A utumnal Pictures L emmen’s ‘ Poultry 
Yard,’ and crayon portraits of ‘ Washington’ and 
‘ Lincoln.” 


LIST OF PRANC’S CHROMOS. 
EARLY AUTUMN ON we ) Comp, after 


LATE AUTUMN IN ong 
WHITE MOUNTAINS ) 

SIX AMERICAN LANDSCAPES... ‘tor 
Britcher 

BERR AA BASRRTS. 
SAND BASKET. | 


$6 00 


Comps. 

after Miss 

V. Gran- 

) bery. Each 7 50 


STRA 
CHE 

CURRA NTR. 
RASPBERRIES. 
FLOWER BOU 


UET 
BLACKBERRI 
After Lily M. Spencer 
FRINGED GENTIAN.- 


man, 6 00 


EASTER ‘MORNING....A‘ter Mrs. James 
10 


ae. oF CHICKENS, 2 Comps. 
GROUP OF DUCKLINGS. 5 Tait. 
GROUP OF QUAILS..-.After Tait 
THE POULTRY YARD....After Lemmens 
POULTRY LIFE— —A. Comps. after Lem- 
.$mens. Per pair 


THE EID S PLAY GROUND. --------After 


cORREGIO’ S MAGDALEN 
UNDER THE APPLE-TREE ? Comps. after 
REST BY THE ROADSIDE 5G. E. Niles. 


AUTUMN LEAVES—MAPLE, } comps... 


WOOD-MOSSES & FERNS. 2 Comps. after 

BIRD'S NEST & XI LIOHENS. $ Miss E. Rob- 
ach 

THE BULFINCH. ? Companions after Wm 

THE LINNET. § Cruickshank. ... 


THE BABY ; OR, GOING TO ) Comps. atter 


» Bouguereau 
THE SISTERS. y 
DEAD GAME....After G. Bossett 
A FRIEND IN NEED....After F. Schle- 


THE BAREFOOT BOY---- After) 


tastman Johnson. 
WILD FRUIT....After Geo. C. \ ~anions, 


ambdin, tach. 


SUNLIGHT IN WINTER..-..After J. Mor- 
SUNSET j CALIFORNIA SCENERY. 


RTE epee 
HORSES IN A STORM..---.After R. ‘Alene 
OUR — BOUQUET----After Wm. 


THE UNCONSCIONS SLEEP-) 


.--- After L. Perrault. 
THE BaBy IN TROUBLE.. 
After Charles Veriet. ") Each... 
THE TWO FRIENDS....After Girand.... 
THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN..-.-..After 
TRUER CORGEER .. cccccecntnccssnnsen 
FRUIT PIECE, No. 1-.--- After C. Bicle.--.. 
THE DOCTOR..-..After Henry Bacon 
HARVEST..--- After B. B. G. Stone ? Com- 
SPRINGTIME ...-After A. J.$ panions. 
Van Wyngaerdt Each... 
THE fRown OF NEW ENGLAND 
After G. L. Brown 


SPRING....After A. T, Briecher ) 
SUMMER ‘ = 


on 
RIE 














tc omps. 
Each.... 


.-After H. R. New- 


6 00 


after... 


Each... 5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


3 00 


Com 


5 00 


50 

5 00 
Com- 

~ panions 

6 00 

6 00 


1200 
600 
3 00 


5 00 


Comp’s. 
AUTUMN “ a ae 

WINTER....After J. Morvillier, ) Each..3 600 
POINTER & QUAIL Comps, After 
SPANIEL & WOODCOCK. 5 Tait, Each.... 5 
SIX CENTRAL PARK VIEWS.-...After 


A. Ferguson. Per s 


SUNSET ‘ON THE COAST... wat) Geen 
LAUNCHING THE LIFE BOAT 


fter E Moran 


00 


) Each 
Comps. after 


AFTERTHE RAIN ?,,.0™PS.._ after 
BEFOBE THE FROSTS, ; pact phen’ 


BEAR EPTHEL ON THE ANDROSCOG- 


N..--After 8. Colman 
A FAMILY SCENE al POMPEII....Af- 
Joseph Coomans. 2 
THE ler oy OF WHITTER THE 
----After Thos. 
PLAYING: MOTHER..--- roo 7 G. Brown 
EASTER MORNING. Reduced size.... 
After Mrs. Jas. M. Harte 


THE VEER OF THE ) Comps. after J. 


G. Brown. 

LITTLE BO: PEEP, § Each 

First Lesson in Music--..After T. Lobri- 
CDON once cccccccccscocce 

City Life. ...After De Vos “a 

Country Life....After F. 
Lautenbbreer. 

Scene n mar Cayuga Lake. N. Y. | 


15 00 


5 00 


300 


6 00 


Comps. Each 150 


Scene 1 near Stockbridge, Mass, | Comts. : 

After J. 

Scene n Ly pl r Farmington, Conn. } + Hart. 
dach.. 


Scone near “New Russia, N. Y. | 
‘Winter. J 


Traveling Comedians. Nos. 1 & 2 
After De Vos. Per pair 


Flowers of Hope. .--.After M. J. Heade.. 
Flowers of Memory..-.A‘ter Miss Rem. 
ingto 


Wild p seen Nos. 1 & 2 
Ellen Robbins. Per pair 
The Joy of Autumn..-.-.After Wm. Hart.. 
Prairie Flowers----After Jerome Thomp- 
son 
View of the Hudson near) Comps. after 
West Point. Herm. Fench- 
Lake George. § sel, Each 


Senator Revels.....After Theod. Kaufman, 300 








